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Jl  Commentaru  on  the  passages  of 
the  J\rew  Testament  relative  to 
the  Gospel  ministry^  desired  for 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

(Continued.) 

“  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he 
take  care  of  the  Church  of  God?” 
The  pissage  is  still  in  favor  of  the 
sentiment,  of  the  right  of  marriage 
in  the  clergy.  For  although  it  may 
doubtless  happen,  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  may  Be  without  either  wife 
or  children;  yet  the  injunction  im¬ 
plies,  that  he  will  ordinarily  have 
the  government  of  the  latter;  and 
therefore,  will  be  under  the  matri¬ 
monial  tie.  It  would  be  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  measure,  if  a  papal  de¬ 
cree  should  issue,  enjoining  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  clergy  to  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  well  ordering  of  their 
offspring;  and  yet  there  might  hap¬ 
pen  cases  of  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  after  the  cessation  of 
matrimonial  connexions.  But  the 
supposed  decree,  expressed  with 
such  a  latitude  as  is  visible  in  the 
clause  of  the  passage,  would  seem 
to  intimate,  contrary  to  fact,  that 
there  was  ordinarily  occasion  for 
the  injunction.  There  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  instance  given,  in  which  there 
should  be  the  good  ruling  inculca¬ 
ted.  It  is  the  ministers  “  having 
of  his  children  in  subjection,  with 
all  gravity.”  The  English  word 
“  grave,”  like  the  Latin  gravis,” 
was  anciently  used  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  signification  than  at  pre- 
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sent.  It  reached  to  whatever  w'as 
respectable  and  comely  in  the  con¬ 
duct,  and  such  is  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
“  translated  “gravity.’’ 

The  Apostle  has  not  specified 
the  wife.  She  is,  however,  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  domestic  government:  and 
therefore,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  while 
on  the  one  hand,  every  correct 
clergyman  will  cherish  an  equality 
to  the  full  extent  which  honor, 
conscience,  and  a  common  inter- 
rest  permit;  yet,  that  if  from  rapa¬ 
city,  or  from  pride  and  vanity,  she 
should  incite  him  to  the  detestable 
ambition  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  and  should  occupy  herself 
in  beating  up  an  interest  for  the 
accomplishing  of  that  eftect,  he  is 
called  on  to  restrain  so  factious  a 
spirit,  if  it  be  possible,  by  his  au¬ 
thority.  If  this  be  beyond  his  pow¬ 
er,  he  may  show  himself  not  under 
an  influence,  than  which  there  can 
be  none  more  destructive  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  ministry.  As 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  eve¬ 
ry  young  minister  should  be  aware 
of  the  danger,  and  make  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  looking  well  to 
the  cast  of  character,  of  the  person 
whom  he  is  to  choose  as  his  partner 
for  life. 

Of  the  ways  in  which  the  wife 
of  a  clergyman  may  be  a  dead 
weight  on  his  ministry,  one  in¬ 
stance  only,  but  that  very  promi¬ 
nent,  has  been  given.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  such,  as  that  the  remedies 
are .  more  within  the  province  of 
persuasion,  made  acceptable  bj 
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tenderness  to  the  party,  and  by 
general  consistency  of  character, 
than  within  that  of  authority.  To 
apply  the  latter  to  cases  which  it 
cannot  correct,  would  be  adding  to 
the  evil  by  what  would  have  the 
appearance  jof  severity,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  tyranny. 

To  return  to  discipline  over 
children:  this  passage  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  misapprehended  by  any  cler¬ 
gyman,  who  should  conceive  of  ri¬ 
gour,  as  the  most  operative  mean 
of  domestic  government.  In  re- 
ard  to  his  children  in  particular, 
e  may  keep  clear  of  the  stain  cast 
on  the  character  of  Eli  “  his  sons 
made  themselves  vile  and  he  res¬ 
trained  them  not,”— and  yet,  make 
a  distinction  between  profligacy, 
and  the  innocent  vivacity  of  early 
years.  And  further,  without  any 
relaxation  of  his  authority,  or  sur- 
rendry  of  his  rights,  he  m^  de¬ 
cline  "the  extorting  by  fear,  oi  what 
he  would  rather  have  yielded  to 
him  from  affection.  But,  conside¬ 
rations  of  this  sort  open  so  wide  a 
field,  and  one  in  which  correct 
conduct  is  so  dependant  on  person¬ 
al  character,  and  on  circumstances 
attached  to  different  cases;  that  it 
cannot  be  usefully  pursued  any 
further,  in  this  plade. 

“  Not  a  Novice.”  That  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  acceptation, 
here  conceived  to  be  correct,  not 
one  lately  converted  to  Christiani¬ 
ty.  To  show  the  reasonableness 
of  the  bar  thus  erected,  it  is  said — 
"  lest,  being  puffed  with  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.”  Sudden  elevation  is  dan¬ 
gerous  t^  most  men,  and  although, 
in  the  line  of  the  church,  especially 
at  the  time  referred  to,  there  was 
no  glare  of  riches  or  of  temporal 
honour,  to  bewilder  the  minds  of 
persons  elevated  to  tlie  ministry; 
yet,  those  engines  of  pre-eminence 
are  not  more  ensnaring  to  some, 
than  are  those  of  influencing  con¬ 


sciences,  and  in  directing  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  to  others. 

Some  have  construed  the  pre¬ 
sent  clause,  as  intended  of  an  hu¬ 
man  accuser;  and  not  of  the  grand 
accuser,  as  the  Prince  of  darkness 
is  called  elsewhere  in  Scripture^ 
They  think  that  the  word 
“  d  Ao«”  does  not  necessarily  sig¬ 

nify  more,  and  they  suppose,  that  it 
is  here  intended  of  persons,  who 
watched  for  occasions  to  calumni¬ 
ate  and  to  accuse  Christians.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Newcome,  in  his  late  trans¬ 
lation,  favours  this  interpretation: 
for  although,  in  his  text,  he  has — 
“  such  condemnation  as  that  of  the 
devil;”  ^et  he  puts  the  word  “  ac¬ 
cuser”  into  his  margin.  The  for¬ 
mer,  however,  is  the  acceptation 
generally  prevailing  with  transla¬ 
tors  and  commentators:  and  there 
can  be  no  need  of  departing  from 
the  construction;  since  it  appears 
to  have  been  from  the  pride  of 
apostate  spirits,  that  they  kept  not 
their  first  estate.  It  is  clerical 
pride,  against  which  the  clause  is 
a  provision. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  irrelevant 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
church,  since  the  ordaining  of  a 
novitiate,  that  is,  of  a  late  convert 
from  Heathenism,  is  not  likely  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  consideration. 
Still,  the  spirit  of  the  precept  ap¬ 
plies.  For  how  many  are  there, 
who,  having  been  made  Christians 
in  baptism, .  become  in  succeeding 
life  and  even  as  the  effect  of  edu¬ 
cation,  entirely  without  thought  of 
the  truths  or  of  the  duties  oi  reli¬ 
gion;  and,  without  auy  interest  in 
its  concerns?  If  a  person  of  this 
I  description  should  be  happily  awa¬ 
kened  to  the  sense  of  his  everlast¬ 
ing  interest,  the  reason  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  text  applies,  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hastily  ordaining  of  hini> 
if  he  should  offer  for  the  ministry. 
For  although  we  require  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  to  the  morality  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  for  the  three  preceding  years; 
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jti,  bn  the  questioil  of  probability 
that  his  religious  impressions  will 
be  permanent,  there  must  be  the 
danger  of  his  falling  under  the 
condemnation  spoken  of;  and  that 
this  may  be  the  effect  of  the  cha¬ 
racter,  with  which  he  has  been  too 
hastily  vested. 

“  Moreover,  he  must  have  a 
good  report  of  them  that  are  with¬ 
out;  lest  he  fall  into  reproach  and 
the  snare  of  the  devil.”  We  heard 
before,  of  “the  condemnation  of 
the  devil;”  and  now  we  hear  of  his 
“  snare.”  There  is  a  reason  for  the 
varied  expression.  The  former 
term  alluded  to  a  common  crime. 
The  latter,  has  reference  to  an  en¬ 
ticement  thrown  out  by  the  spirit¬ 
ual  enemy  for  the  novice,  in  the 
report  of  the  Heathen  whose  socie- 
ty:he  had  abandoned;  while  his  own 
consciousness  of  the  causes  may 
be  a  temptation  to  him  to  stop 
their  mouths,  by  a  return  to  their 
worship  and  to  their  manners. 

If  St.  Paul  thought  it  of  moment, 
for  a  minister  to  have  a  good  re¬ 
port  of  them  that  are  without,  in 
the  sense  intended  by  him;  the 
sentiment  ought  surely  to  have  at 
least  as  much  weight,  in  relation 
to  those  who  may  be  said  to  be 
without,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
Christian  communion;  both  they 
and  we  professing  to  worship  the 
same  God,  and  to  have  the  same 
mediator  between  (^od  and  man. 
If  there  be  supposed  an  hardship 
in  this,  on  account  of  a  proneness 
to  make  calumny  the  punishment 
of  the  desertion  of  a  sect;  it  can 
only  be  said,  that  so  far  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  present  writer  ex¬ 
tends,  it  does  not  justify  such  a 
censure.  Individual  instances  of 
licentious  tongues,  shoukl  be  put 
out  of  the  account.  But,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  where  opprobrious 
charges  have  pursued  a  person  re¬ 
linquishing  a  communion;  if  little 
stress  have  been  laid  on  them  at 
the  time,  there  has  appeared  after¬ 


wards  to  have  been  too  much  found 
ation  for  them. 

But  why,  in  the  Apostle-s  sense 
of  the  words,  should  there  be  the 
demand  of  “  a  good  report  of  them 
that  are  without;”  if  it  be  as  some 
suppose,  that  unchristian  men,  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  and  as  the 
effect  of  essential  malignity  of 
heart,  hate  good  men,  on  account 
of  their  very  goodness?  This  is 
contradicted  by  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  here  is  one  of  them. 
Innocency  of  life,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  social  virtues,  are  pro¬ 
perties  of  character  in  which  all 
men  must  feel  an  interest,  in  what¬ 
ever  other  man  they  may  be  found. 
Peculiarity  of  circumstances,  may 
occasion  exceptions.  There  exist- 
ted  an  exception,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  propagation  of  Christianity; 
the  new  aispensation  being  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  established  policy  of 
the  world,  as  to  give  occasion  for 
the  promise  of  its  adorable  autlior 
— “  blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and 
say  all  manner  of  evil  a^inst  you 
falsly,  for  my  sake.”  Something 
similar  to  this,  may  exist  at  any 
time;  the  religious  profession  of  an 
individual  interfering  with  the  pride 
or  with  the  prospects  of  those  im» 
mediately  connected  with  him,  or 
operating  as  a  standing  reproof  of 
their  licentiousness.  Not  only  so, 
the  eminent  worth  of  one  man, 
may  be  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  ambition  of  another;  who 
will  hate  him,  perhaps,  for  what 
ought  to  render  him  an  object  of 
esteem.  But  these  or  any  such 
inducements  being  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  a  man  will  be  honoured  for 
virtues  which  serve  the  public, 
while  they  adorn  the  individual. 
If  this  be  not  so,  our  Apostle  had 
no  reason  for  holding  out  to  gene¬ 
ral  practice,  not  only  “  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,”  but  also  “  what¬ 
soever  things  are  of  good  report.” 
As  little  reason  had  another  Apos- 
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tie — St.  Peter— to  ask — *‘who  is 
he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  fol¬ 
lowers  of  that  which  is  good:”  al¬ 
though  agreeably  to  the  exceptions 
here  admitted,  he  adds— “  but  and 
if  ye  suffer  for  righteousness  sake, 
happy  are  ye.”  On  the  contrary 
principle  to  that  here  advocated; 
we  might  have  expected  the  male¬ 
diction,  and  not  the  good  report  of 
them  that  are  without,  to  have  been 
a  condition  of  admission  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry. 

These  remarks  are  made  with 
the  knowledge,  that  there  is  some¬ 
times  resolved  into  malice  against 
religion,  what  is  really  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  passions  or  to  tne  in¬ 
discretion  01  the  person  concerned. 

>  It  is  not  here  intended  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  the  duty,  of 
going  through  evil  as  well  as 
throu^  good  report;”  either  of 
which,  or  both  alternately,  may  be 
the  lot  of  any  minister.  Even  if 
the  more  desirable  side  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  should  prevail;  it  can 
hardly  happen,  but  that  on  some 
occasions,  the  honest  discharge  of 
duty  will  excite  the  resentments 
of  those  whose  pride  is  wounded, 
or  whose  faults  are  exposed  by  it. 
In  such  cases,  the  proper  advice 
is,  first,  that  duty  be  discharged  at 
all  events;  and  next,  that  it  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  such  a  manner,  as  is 
the  least  likely  to  offend.  This  is 
one  way  of  practicing  the  apostolic 
precept — “let  not  your  good  be 
evil  spoken  of.” 

From  directions  relative  to  bi¬ 
shops  or  presbyters,  the  Apostle 
passes  to  other  directions,  relative 
to  the  choice  of  the  lowest  order  of 
the  ministry. 

“  Likewise  must  the  deacons  be 
grave:”  that  is,  as  was  explained, 
decorous  or  seemly  in  all  respects. 
“Not  double  tongued:”  the  effect 
of  insincerity  in  their  professions; 
and  of  the  want  of  truth  in  their 
relations.  “  Not  given  to  much 
wine;  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre:” 


Terms  which  have  been  comment¬ 
ed  on.  “  Holding  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience:” 
words,  which  well  express  the  hap¬ 
py  alliance  between  integrity  of 
belief,  and  rectitude  of  heart  and 
life. 

“  And  let  these  also  first  be 
proved:”  that  is,  let  there  be  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  fitness  for  the 
office,  and  •  into  their  former  lives. 
Some  have  construed  it,  to  be  in¬ 
tended  of  trying  them  for  a  while, 
before  an  authoritative  admission. 
But  as  there  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  any  record  of  such 
trials;  that  is,  of  admitting  men  to 
officiate  in  any  ministry,  without 
investiture  of  the  correspondent 
character,  it  can  hardly  be  the 
meaning  in  this  place.  The  sense 
which  has  been  given,  agrees  the 
best  with  the  Greek  “ 

which  might  have  been  ren¬ 
dered — “let  them  be  approved.” 
It  farther  agrees  with  what  follows 
in  the  verse — “  then  let  them  use 
the  office  of  a  deacon,  being  found 
blameless.’?  If  the  proving  were 
that  of  previous  trial;  they  will 
have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon, 
before  their  sufficiency  shall  have 
been  ascertained. 

“  Even  so  must  their  wives  be 
grave”  [every  way  decent  in  their 
deportment]  “  not  Slanderers.” 
The  Greek  word  is  in  other  places 
rendered  “  Devils,”  answering  to 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  “  Sa¬ 
tan:”  a  derivation  worthy  of  being 
held  up,  in  order  the  more  to  dis¬ 
countenance  slander,  thus  pro¬ 
nounced  diabolical  by  an  Apostle. 
“  Sober:”  the  present  writer  knows 
not  how  it  has  happened,  that  the 
word  translated  sober — “ 
is  not  translated  “  vigilant,”  as  in 
the  second  verse.  This  he  suppo¬ 
ses  to  be  here  also  the  most  proper 
term:  which  will  add  weight  to  a 
construction  to  be  given.  “  Faith¬ 
ful,”  or  to  be  depended  .on — “ii^ 
all  things:”  some  have  translated 
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not  “  wives,”  but  “  wo¬ 
men:”  which  is  its  proper  meaning. 
And  it  is  thought,  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  were  designed  for  the  women, 
who  were  employed  as  deacones¬ 
ses  in  the  primitive  church.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Newcome  favours  this;  and 
indeed,  it  seems  the  most  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
passage;  because  the  Apostle  is 
giving  instructions  to  Timothy,  to 
govern  him  in  the  selection  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  persons;  however  they 
may  apply  in  consequence  to 
others.  Besides,  if  the  wives  of 
the  deacons  were  the  subjects  of 
those  instructions,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  circumstance,  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  had 
not  been  addressed  to  the  wives  of 
the  higher  order  of  the  ministry. 
The  term  “  vigilant,”  if  taken  as 
the  translation  of  a  preceding  word, 
will  favour  the  construction;  and 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  trust 
committed  by  the  church.  But 
these  things  are  not  said  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  care  which 
should  be  bestowed  by  a  minister, 
of  whatever  grade,  in  the  choice  of 
a  partner  for  life;  whose  frivolity, 
independently  on  the  grosser  con¬ 
duct,  already  treated  of,  will  be 
found,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  his  interests,  to  his 
peace,  and  to  his  usefulness. 

Let  the  deacons  be  the  hus¬ 
bands,”  that  is  each  of  them  the 
husband,  if  he  be  married,  “  of  one 
wife;”  meaning,  of  one  only.  Here, 
we  again  meet  with  evidence  of  a 
married  clergy:  and  whereas,  in 
relation  to  the  other  order,  there 
was  noticed  the  pretence  of  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  matrimonial  ties,  made 
and  dissolved  antecedently  to  or¬ 
dination;  there  is  the  less  room  for 
the  plea  in  this  place,  because  it 
goes  on  o  saj^ — ruling  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  own  houses  well.” 
Here,  the  matrimonial  relation, 
and  the  domestic  discipline,  are 
made  co-incident;  and  they  are 


both  of  them  co-incident  with  the 
exercise  of  the  deaconship.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Communion,  mar¬ 
riage  is  forbidden  as  well  to  dea¬ 
cons,  as  to  priests. 

“For  they  that  have  used  the 
office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to 
themselves  a  good  degree,  and 
great  boldness  in  the  Faith,  which 
IS  in  Christ  Jesus.”  This  only  re¬ 
maining  verse,  throws  light  on  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  dea¬ 
cons,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles; 
and  acting  under  their  immediate 
inspection.  The  Greek  word 
“  translated  “boldness,” 

means  more  properly  “  Freedom 
of  speech.”  The  order  of  deacons, 
had  confessedly  its  origin  in  the 
need  of  them,  for  the  serving  of 
tables:  that  is,  for  the  distribution 
of  alms.  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
church,  we  find  them  officiating  in 
offices  purely  spiritual.  This  place 
strongly  countenances  the  idea, 
that  tlie  additional  employment  re¬ 
ferred  to  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Apostles  themselves. 

The  attention  of  a  candidate 
shall  be  here  called  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  in  the  preceding  very 
minute  delineation  of  requisites 
for  the  ministry,  there  is  not  the 
least  hint  to  Timothy,  of  inquiring 
into  what  are  called  experiences. 
If  this  were  duly  considered,  by 
those  who  would  so  far  corrupt  our 
church  as  to  raise  such  an  excres¬ 
cence  on  her  institutions;  it  might 
be  hoped  of  them,  that  they  would 
be  thereby  led  to  suspect  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  theory,  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject.  For  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  believe,  that  St.  Paul  and 
they  can  be  so  far  at  variance,  as 
to  this — in  their  estimation — all 
important  point;  without  there 
being  also  a  variance  between  him 
and  them,  as  to  many  other  parti¬ 
culars;  to  which  they  may  not,  as 
yet,  have  paid  due  attention. 

But,  let  not  a  candidate  construe 
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what  has  been  said,  as  the  making 
of  religion  to  consist  entirely  in  the 
regulation  of  the  outward  man. 
Doubtless,  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  experience.  All  drawings  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  all  holy  resolutions,  and 
all  renovation  of  the  inward  man, 
are  subjects  of  consciousness:  and 
there  cannot  have  been  any  espe¬ 
cial  seasons  of  sensibility  to  them, 
without  its  leaving  of  lasting  tra¬ 
ces  on  the  memory.,  But  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  that  trial  of  experien¬ 
ces,  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads:  first,  that  it  naturallv  tends 
and  has  always  been  instrumental 
to  tyranny  in  the  triers,  and  to 
hypocrisy  in  the  tried:  and,^ second¬ 
ly,  that  among  people  favouring 
the  expedient,  the  experiences  cal¬ 
led  for  are  not  so  much  of  gospel 
graces,  as  of  animal  sensibilities; 
having  no  necessary  connection 
with  a  real  rectitude  of  character, 
and  very  seldom  attended  by  an 
eminent  degree  of  it. 

On  the  ground  of  the  distinction 
here  stated,  let  a  candidate  be 
aware,  that  although,  on  his  pre¬ 
senting  of  himself  for  ordination, 
no  such  investigation  will  be  made 
into  the  movements  of  his  mind; 
yet  he  may  learn  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  ordination  services  of 
the  church,  that  she  ex|>ects  in 
him  the  disengagement  from  sin 
and  the  inward  piety,  which  can 
assuredly  be  known  only  to  God 
and  to  himself;  and  of  which  she 
must  judge  from  his  general  pro¬ 
fessions  and  from  his  actions. 

Let  it  be  remarked  further,  in 
what  direct  contrariety  the  pas¬ 
sage  stands  to  other  notions,  some¬ 
times  maintained  in  relation  to  the 
ministry.  If,  as  some  suppose,  the 
question  of  a  call  to  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  su*asion  in  the  mind 
of  the  party;  there  could  not  have 
been  a  more  glaring  onjission,  than 
the  taking  of  no  notice  of  this  by 
the  Apostle.  Doubtless,  a  man 
should  not  take  on  himself  the  sa- 


!  cred  ofiice,  unless  he  not  only  be 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  serve  God 
therein,  but  there  be  a  prospect  of 
his  being  useful:  the  last  oi  which 
is  to  be  judged  of  by  others,  and 
not  by  himself  only.  When  those 
two  circumstances  unite,  his  will 
to  serve  God  in  this  way  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  ascribed,  as  our  church 
ascribes  it,  to  a  motion  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghost;  from  whom  all  good  de- 
sires  proceed.  But  if  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  the  call  must  be  judged  of, 
only  by  a  persuasion  in  his  own 
mind;  it  is  extraordinary,  that  the 
Apostle  should  not  take  any  no¬ 
tice  of  that  leading  circumstance. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  pres¬ 
cribes  sundry  conditions,  which 
might  easily,  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
ms^e  an  opposition  between  the 
supposed  inward  call,  and  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  Timotl^,  and  those 
who  should  come  after  him  in  the 
Episcopacy.  There  is  the  not 
being  a  novice,  although  such  a  per- 
som  may  happen  to  be  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  faith.  There  is  the 
having  of  a  good  report  of  them 
that  are  without;  although  evil  re¬ 
port  may  happen  to  be  not  the 
fault  of  the  party;  while  yet,  it  is 
to  have  its  weight.  And  there  is 
ability  for  domestic  government; 
the  want  of  which  may  be  the  fault 
of  natural  constitution,  and  not 
hinder  a  man’s  being  much  advan¬ 
ced  in  tlie  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  divine  things.  The  Apos¬ 
tle,  however,  seems  not  to  have  re¬ 
cognized  an  inward  incitement; 
dispensing  with  what,  in  this  case, 
he  certainly  w^ould  not  have  en¬ 
joined  by  precept.  It  has  been 
sometimes  asked,  concerning  re¬ 
quisitions  in  our  canons— tor  in¬ 
stance  the  age  of  the  candidate 
what  is  to  be  done,  if  he  feel  a  call; 
when,  in  regard  to  this  or  to  some 
other  requisition,  he  is  not  mtiun 
the  design  of  it?  The  making  of 
any  such  difficulty  manifests  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  evangelical 
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ministry,  essentially  different  from 
those  entertained  by  the  Episcopal 
Church,  as  handed  down  to  her  by 
the  Apostle. 

The  whole  passage  which  has 
been  commented  on,  is  so  highly 
practical;  that  there  remains  no 
room  for  improvements  in  addition 
to  those  made  as  we  went  along: 
that  is,  by  such  general  remarks, 
as  this  exercise  must  necessari¬ 
ly  be  confined  to.  If  the  va¬ 
rious  subjects  were  to  be  branch¬ 
ed  out  into  particulars;  where 
would  be  the  end  of  the  reflect¬ 
ions,  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  all  the  various  views  of  the 
ministry  exhibited  in  the  passage; 
and  all  the  duties,  of  which  it  has 
given  so  edifying  an  arrangement? 
It  shall  therefore  suffice -to  recom¬ 
mend  to  a  candidate,  or  rather  to 
enjoin  on  his  conscience,  frequent¬ 
ly  and  seriously,  to  reflect  on  this 
passage,  by  way  of  excitement  of 
his  best  endeavours  to  be  qualified, 
in  the  sense  in  which'  imperfect 
man  may  be  qualified  for  an  office 
so  important.  When  he  shall  be 
occupied  in  such  preparatory  me¬ 
ditation,  let  it  not  be  without  pray¬ 
er  to  Almighty  God;  concerning 
whom  we  have  been  taught,  that 
sufficiency,  if  we  should  attain  to 
it,  is  of  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


history  than  that  all  the  steps  of 
that  revolution,  in  which  he  was 
j  the  principal  agent,  were  suggest¬ 
ed,  apparently,  without  his  seek¬ 
ing,  and  that  his  powerful  genius 
was  displayed,  not  so  much  in  the 
original  conception  of  any  measure, 
as  in  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  wave  as  it  rose,  and  so  man¬ 
aging  his  course  down  the  stream 
of  events  as  to  make  all  of  them 
subservient  to  the  extension  of  his 
influence  and  the  development  of 
his  peculiar  talents.  Durino-  his 
absence  at  Wroote  his  younger 
brother  Charles,  whose  mind  the 
example  of  his  parents  and  broth¬ 
ers  had  impressed  very  deeply 
with  religious  feelings,  had  drawn 
together,  in  Oxford,  a  small  socie¬ 
ty  of  young  men  of  similai-  views, 
who  received  the  sacrament  week¬ 
ly  at  St.  Mary’s,^  and  assembled 
daily  in  each  other’s  rooms,  for 
the  purposes  of  prayer  and  study. 
It  was  natural  that,  on  John’s  re¬ 
turn  to  his  fellowship  at  Lincoln 
College,  he  should  be  invited  to 
join  their  party,  and  his  superior 
age,  though  he  too  was  very  ^oung, 
together  with  his  station  in  the 
University,  his  character  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  his  being  al¬ 
ready  in  priest’s  orders,  combined 
as  naturally  to  give  him  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  little  brotherhood.  No¬ 
thing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts, 
or  theirs,  than  the  idea  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  church;  they  were, 
indeed,  completely  high  church  in 
their  principles  and  practices,  with 
a  certain  leaning  to  popery  which 
thev  had  contracted  from  Thomas 
a  iCempis,  or,  perhaps,  from  Law, 
and  which  led  them  into  excesses 
of  religious  severity,  on  which 
I  Wesley  himself,  in  after  life,  look¬ 
ed  back  with  some  regret,  and 
which  absolutely  terminated  in  the 
madness  and  death  of  one  of  their 
members,  a  Mr.  Morgan.  It  was 
impossible  that  singularity  of  this 
kind,  to  which  John  Wesley  ad- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘‘•4  review  of  the  life  of  Wesley; 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Methodism.^^  By  Robert  Sou¬ 
they,  Esq. 

(Continaed. ) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  deci¬ 
ded  colour  was  given  to  his  desti¬ 
ny,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  that 
religious  society  which  has  since 
attained  so  formidable  a  power  in 
his  own  country  and  in  America. 
It  was  not,  however,  with  Wesley 
himself  that  it  began.  There  is 
nothing  m6re  remarkable  in  his 
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ded  a  remarkable  plainness  of 
dress,  and  an  unusual  manner  of 
wearing  liis  long  flaxen  hair,  should 
not  attract  the  notice,  and  draw 
down  the  indiscriminating  ridicule 
of  the  young  men  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded;  and  the  name  of 
methodists,  (a  term  not  taken,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  from  the  an¬ 
cient  school  of  physicians  so  called, 
but  from  a  religious  sect  among 
the  puritans  of  the  17th  century,) 
was  the  least  oftensive  and  the 
most  lasting  of  the  many  terms  of 
mockery  which  were  applied  to 
them.  But  it  is  not  true,  (as  has 
been  often  asserted,)  that  they  were 
in  any  way  molested  by  the  public 
.authorities  either  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  or  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Such  a  notion  has,  apparently,  no 
better  ground  than  a  report,  which 
at  one  time  prevailed  among  the 
under-graduates,  that  ‘the  Dean 
and  Censors  of  Christ  Church  were 
going  to  break  up  the  godly  clubJ^ 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  in¬ 
terference  of  this  kind  took  place, 
even  when  it  might  have  been  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  the  reports  by  which  that 
event  was  accompanied;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  in  their  practice  of  visiting 
and  instructing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Prison  and  Hospitals.  They 
were  all  admitted  to  orders  with- 
outdifficulty  or  opposition,  (White-, 
field  with  particular  favour  and 
kindness  by  Benson,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,)  and  their  character 
for  unusual  piety  was  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  them,  that  it 
seems,  in  every  instance,  to  have 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  till  they 
excited  opposition  by  doctrines  de¬ 
cidedly  at  variance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions  of  the  church. 

Wesley  had,  at  this  time,  an  of¬ 
fer  of  the  living  of  Epworth  on  his 
father’s  resignation,  and  the  good 


old  man,  who  was  now  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  was  very  anxious  that 
it  should  be  accepted,  not  only  for 
his  son’s  sake,  but  that  the  good 
which  he  had  himself  done  tnere 
might  be  perpetuated  and  extend- 
ed  by  a  successor  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  piety,  and  that  his  wife 
and  younger  children  might  con¬ 
tinue,  after  his  death,  to  find  a 
home  in  the  house  where  they  had 
so  long  resided.  But  the  young 
ascetic  was  immoveable  either  by 
the  wishes  of  his  parents  or  the 
arguments  of  his  elder  brother  Sa¬ 
muel.  He  had  imbibed  a  strong 
apprehension  of  the  responsibility 
and  temptations  incident  to  the 
care  of  a  parish  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  world  which  it  rendered 
necessary.  He  spoke  as  if  his  sal¬ 
vation  was  absolutely  impossible 
except  in  that  species  of  monastic 
life  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  de¬ 
vout  associates  at  Oxford,  ‘who 
had  only  one  work  to  do  on  earth; 
who  haa  absolutely  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  God,  and  took  up  their 
cross  daily.’  He  shrunk  in  alarm 
from  the  charge  of  such  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  that  of  Epworth,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘  Two  thousand  souls!  I  see 
not  how  any  man  living  can  take 
care  of  a  hundred!’  And  above  all, 
he  said,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  every  Christian  to  suf¬ 
fer  contempt,  and  that  this  was  an 
advantage  which  he  enjoyed  to  the 
full  among  those  of  his  own  age  in 
Oxford. 

These  arguments  are,  certainly, 
more  characteristic  of  the  man, 
than  creditable  to  his  judgment. 
It  argued  a  mistrust  of  the  divine 
protection  as  much  as  of  his  own 
strength,  to  suppose  that  more  was 
necessary  for  the  very  being  of  his 
Christian  life,  than  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parish  priests  in 
England.  ‘  If  contempt  were  so 
necessary  to  him’  (his  brother  Sa¬ 
muel  smartly  observed)  ‘  he  had 
only  to  go  down  to  Epworth,  where 
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a  course  of  singularities  similar  to  ||  may  see  our  g(^  works/  and  *  to 
those  which  he  had  practised  at  provide  all  uiings  honest  and  of 
Oxford,  would  ensure  his  being,  good  report  in  the  sight  of  all  men,* 
*  in  a  competent  time,  despised  as  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred 
much  as  his  heart  could  wish/  But  that  the  prospects  which  are  here 
he  argued,  with  more  force,  that ‘a  [held  out  of  conciliating  the  good 
man  must  be  esteemed  in  order  to  opinion  of  the  world,  were  not  al- 
be  useful:’  and,  if  contempt  were  together  illusory,  even  if  we  were 
necessary  to  salvation,  it  is  certain  not  elsewhere  informed  that,  gene- 
that  Wesley  himself  was  notsaved,  rally  speaking,  no  one  is  likely  to 
since,  during  by  far  the  greater  harm  us,  ‘  if  we  be  followers  of  that 
part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  an  ex-  which  is  good/  But  as  persecu- 
tent  of  power  and  popularity  sub-  tions  and  obloquy,  for  the  sake  of 
stantially  greater  than  all  the  bi-  religion,  arc  really  borne  by  many, 
sh^s  in  England  put  together.  and  may  possibly  come  to  all,  it  is 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  greater  mis-  fit  that  all  should  be  disciplined  to 
take,  though,  among  austere  and  expect  and  to  endure  them;  and 
secluded  religionists  it  is  by  no  this,  as  we  conceive,  is  the  true 
means  an  uncommon  one,  than  that  and  the  only  intelligible  purport  of 
which  supposes  the  persecution  |  the  cautions  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
and  mockery  of  the  world  to  be  an  wise  in  him  who  prepares  a  young 
necessary  not  an  incidental  conse-  mariner  for  the  duties  of  his  pro- 

2uence  of  a  sincere  profession  of  fession,  to  describe  to  him  before 
hristianity,  and  that  the  esteem  hand  those  storms  which  he  must 
of  men  is  not  merely  dangerous  to,  look  to  encounter;  but  it  is  neither 
but  absolutely  incompatible  with  wise  nor  grateful  in  him  whose 
true  religion.  This  opinion  has  voyage  has  been  calm  and  prospe- 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  ma-  rous,  to  magnify  every  ruffling  air 
ny  in  singularities  highly  injurious  into  St.  Paul’s  Euraclydon,  or  to  im- 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  in  a  spi-  pute  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
ritual  pride  yet  more  dangerous  to  and  the  frowns  of  Providence  those? 
themselves,  when  they  have  mag-  accidents,  which  have  arisen  from 
nified  into  persecution  every  little  nothing  but  his  own  bad  seaman;: 
grievance  to  which,  in  their  journey  ship. 

through  life,  the  saint  and  the  sin-  As  Wesley  had  made  the  whole 
ner  are  alike  exposed;  or  when  they  affair  a  matter  of  religious  casu- 
have  placed  to  the  account  of  reli-  istry,  he  appears  to  have  paid  no 
gion,  those  affronts  which  tliey  attention  whatever  to  that  which 
have  brought  on  themselves,  and  was  uppermost  in  his  father’s  mind, 
fancied  that  they  were  bearing  the  the  interest  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
cross,  when  they  merely  suffered  ters.  Yet  when,  sometime  after, 
the  consequences  of  their  personal  he  was  offered  by  Dr.  Burton,  the 
folly  or  vanity.  And  it  has  on  the  head  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
other  hand,  occasioned  much  se-  the  situation  of  chaplain  and  mis- 
vere  and  groundless  disquietude  to  sionary  in  the  new  colony  founded 
men  of  humble  tempers  and  inof-  in  Georgia  by  General  Oglethorpe, 
fensive  deportment,  who  have  been  he  declined  the  offer,  not  only  on 
alarmed  and  surprised  at  finding  those  general  grounds  which  had 
themselves  treated  with  respect  determined  him  to  prefer  Oxford 
and  esteem,  where  they  expected  to  Epworth,  but  from  an  unwilling- 
nothing  but  obloquy  and  injury,  ness  to  leave  England  during  his 
When  we  are  cautioned  to  ‘  let  our  mother’s  lifetime,  alleging  that  he 
hght  shine  before  men  that  they  |  was  ‘  the  staff  of  her  old  age.’  That 
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high  minded  woman,  however,  her¬ 
self  put  an  end  to  his  scruples,  de¬ 
claring  that,  ‘  if  she  had  twenty 
sons,  she  should  rejoice  that  they 
were  all  so  employed,  though  she 
should  never  see  them  more.’  His 
father  was  already  dead,  having 
enjoyed  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be 
surpassed,  that  calm  and  rational 
hope,  which  is  the  true  euthanasia 
of  a  Christian. 

In  Wesley’s  voyage  to  Georgia 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  orother 
Charles,  whom  he  had  himself  per¬ 
suaded  to  enter  into  orders,  and, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Samuel 
(who  seems  to  have  feared  that 
they  would,  by  their  mutual  en¬ 
couragement  and  example,  foment 
that  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was 
the  besetting  danger  of  both,  to 
embark  with  him  in  his  plan  of 
converting  the  Indians.  Charles, 
however,  had  no  regular  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chaplain  or  missionary, 
and  went  out  as  private  secretary 
to  the  Governor.  John  Wesley 
was,  at  this  time,  a  confirmed  as¬ 
cetic  to  a  degree  which  he  never 
afterwards  was.  ‘  He  had  only,’ 
^ay  his  oificial  biographers  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Moore,)  ‘  attained  I 
to  the  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,  I 
and  he  found  that  all  his  senses 
were  ready  to  betray  him  into  sin, 
upon  every  exercise  of  them.’  He, 
accordingly,  left  off.  the  use  of 
flesh  and  wine,  relinquished  one 
meal  in  the  day,  and  slept  on  the 
floor  instead  of  the  bed  of  his 
cabin.  He  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  si¬ 
milar  austerity  to  his  brother  Sa¬ 
muel,  exhorting  him  to  banish  the 
classic  authors  from  his  school  and 
substitute  the  Christian  works. 
He  did  not,  however,  himself  neg¬ 
lect  the  help  and  guidance  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  his  scriptural  studies,  since 
every  morning,  from  five  to  seven, 
he  read  the  sacred  volume,  care¬ 
fully  comparing  it  with  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  earnest  ages,  ‘  that  he 
might  not  lean  to  his  own  under¬ 


standing.’  Well  had  it  been,  had 
he  always  attended  to  sucli  guides 
with  equal  diligence! 

When  Wesley  accepted  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  chaplain  to  the  colony, 
he  seems  to  have  supposed  that  liis 
labours  would  be  more  among  the 
Indians  than  the  settlers.  The  du¬ 
ties  and  difficulties  of  a  missionary 
were  then  but  very  imperfectly 
known  among  Protestants;  and  he 
pleased  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  should  preach  to  *  a  people  not 
yet  beguiled  by  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit;  and  enf  )rce  to  them 
the  plain  truth  of  God,  without  its 
being  softened'  and  rendered  use¬ 
less  by  the  comments  of  men.’  In 
his  first  interview  with  Tomo-(]hi- 
chi,  the  chief  of  the  Creek  nation, 
he  seems  to  have  well  understood 
how  to  address  them  in  their  own 
figurative  and  impressive  manner. 
But  to  employ  this  talent  to  any 
general  good  effect,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  their  language,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  Wesley 
never  attempted  this.  He  found, 
indeed,  abundant  occupation  among 
the  Christians  of  Georgia,  and  was 
easily  induced,  by  successive  tri¬ 
fling  obstacles,  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  that  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  which  had  been  his  main 
object  in  leaving  England. 

His  reception  on  commencing 
his  public  labours  as  chaplain  was 
extremely  encouriiging.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Savannah  attended 
church  with  laudable  exactness, 
even  on  week  days,  an<i  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  those  amusements  which 
were  previously  most  fashionable 
in  the  place.  Wesley  obtained 
some  signal  triumphs  over  the  pride 
of  rank  and  the  love  of  dress  bom 
in  his  charity  school  and  in  his 
adult  congregation;  and  though  a 
clergyman  who  does  his  duty 
faitlnully,  may  always  lay  his  ac¬ 
count  to  meet  with  occasional  op¬ 
position  and  dissappointment  amid 

the  motley  crowd  of  a  new  colony? 
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it  IS  probable  that  he  might  have 
done  abundant  gtiod,  had  he  been 
content  to  attempt  it  in  a  usu,*l 
mann»."r,  and  had  he  borne  in  mind 
the  wise  counsel  of  Dr.  Burton,  to 
consider  his  parishioners  as  babes 
in  their  progress,  and  therefore 
to  feed  them  with  milk  instead  of 
strong  meat. 

But  Wesley  was  now  a  high 
churchman  of  the  most  intolerant 
character.  In  his  zeal  for  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  rubric  he  insisted  on 
baptizing  children  by  immersion 
instead  of  sprinkling.  He  refused  I 
to  read  the  burial  service  over  a 
dissenter,  and  repelled  from  the 
communion  one'  oi  the  most  pious 
men  in  the  colony,  because  he  had 
been  brought  up  a  nonconformist, 
and  would  not  submit  to  be  rebap¬ 
tized  by  an  episcopally  ordained 
minister.  Following  the  original 
appointment  of  the  church  ralher 
than  its  modern  practice,  he  sepa¬ 
rated  the  morning  service  from  the 
communion,  performing  them  at 
different  hours;  but  what  gave  most 
offence,  was  his  making  his  ser¬ 
mons  so  many  satires  on  particu¬ 
lar  persons.  All  the  quarrels  of 
the  town  were,  at  length,  imputed 
to  his  intermeddling  conduct,  and 
his  scruples  and  peculiarities  so 
perplexed  the  people,  that  they 
salt!  (as  a  plain  speaker  told  Wes¬ 
ley)  that  they  could  not  tell  whe¬ 
ther  he  were  Protestant  or  Papist, 
having  never  heard  of  such  a  reli¬ 
gion  before. 

The  strangest,  however,  of  all 
his  actions,  either  in  Georgia  or 
during  the  vhole  course  of  his 
life,  was  his  behaviour  respecting  a 
certain  Miss  Causton,  the  niece  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony, 
to  whom,  after  a  long  religious  flirt¬ 
ation  originally  promoted  by  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Wesley  proposed  marriage 
against  the  advice  of  most  of  his 
religious  friends  in  the  colony. 
Unexpectedly  the  lady  rejected 
him,  and  was,  shortly  "after,  mar¬ 


ried  to  a  Mr.  Williamson.  Wes¬ 
ley,  however,  still  seems  to  have 
watched  over  her  spiritual  welfare 
with  a  peculiar  and  jealous  anxie¬ 
ty,  till,  after  some  little  quarrels, 
the  result  of  advice  obtruded  on 
the  one  hand,  and  rejected,  per¬ 
haps  indignantly,  on  the  other,  he 
thought  fit  to  repel  her  from  the 
communion,  till  she  should  openly 
declare  herself  to  have  repented  of 
certain  faults  which,  without  pub¬ 
licly  stating  them,  he  professed  to 
have  observed  in  her  conduct. 
This  unusual  procedure  set  the 
whole  colony  in  a  flame.  The  la¬ 
dy  miscarried;  and  though  she  had 
the  justice  or  the  generosity  to  im¬ 
pute  the  accident  to  another  cause, 
her  friends  were  anxious  to  have 
it  believ^'d  the  consequence  of  the 
chaplain’s  bigotry.  She  was  indu¬ 
ced,  however,  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  Wesley  had  repeatedly  offer¬ 
ed  her  marriage,  which  was  couch¬ 
ed  in  language  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  suspicion  beyond  what 
it  absolutely  asserted.  Her  uncle, 
the  recorder,  till  now  the  firm 
friend  of  Wesley,  resorted  to  all 
means,  fair  or  unfair,  to  blacken 
and  destroy  his  character.  Parts 
of  the  letters  which  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mrs.  Williamson, 
during  the  long  course  of  their  af¬ 
fection  and  inrimacy,  were  public¬ 
ly  read  in  different  companies, 
with  such  comments  as  were  most 
likely  to  produce  an  effect  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  writer;  and  a  grand 
jury  was  induced  by  Causton’s  in¬ 
fluence,  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
asrainst  him,  containing  ten  counts, 
of  which  the  first  was  for  speaking 
•and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson 
without  her  husband's  consent,-— 
others  related  to  his  repelling 
"er  from  the  communion,  his  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  service,  and  his  conduct 
respecting  baptisms  and  burials. 

Wesley  met  these  hostilities 
with  spi  and  dignity.  Suchparts 
of  the  charge  as  referred  to  his  ec'- 
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clesiastical  conduct  he  refused  to 
give  an  account  of  before  any  tri¬ 
bunal  but  that  of  his  ecclesiastical 
supenors.  That  wliich  related  to 
his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liamson  he  desired  might  be  tried 
as  «oon  as  possible.  Nor  was  it 
till  after  four  months  had  elapsed 
without  any  progress  being  made, 
that  he  finally  determined,  with 
the  general  concurrence  of  his 
friends  in  the  colony,  to  leave  a 
lace  where  he  had  no  longer  any 
ope  of  rendering  service  to  reli¬ 
gion. 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  giv¬ 
en  to  W’^eslcy’s  firmness  and  dis¬ 
interested  zeal,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  his  conduct  in  Georgia, 
was  marked  by  a  want  of  sound 
judgment,  which  would  have  ar¬ 
gued,  if  we  had  not  known  his  sub¬ 
sequent  history,  a  person  actually 
frantic.  We  will  not  lay  any  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  his  bigotry  towards 
dissenters.  There  have  always 
been  some  few  of  the  high  church 
jiarty  (though  the  great  majority 
of  learning  and  authority  has  been 
uniformly  on  the  other  side)  who 
have  denied  the  validity  of  baptism 
when  administered  by  persons  not 
episcopaily  ordained.  But,  in  re¬ 
pelling  ^^rs.  Williamson  from  the 
communion  for  an  offence  not  spe¬ 
cified,  the  iiibric  by  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  guided,  no  less  than 
the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  practice  of  the  Christian 
church,  was  decidedly  against  him. 
The  power  of  repelling  *  open  and 
notorious  evil  livers’  from  the  sa¬ 
crament  is  given  to  the  priest,  lest 
the ‘congregation  be  offended.’  Itis 
only  for  faults  which  may  be  made 
public,  that  spiritual  censures  of 
any  kind  may  be  pronounced.  The 
pnest  has  no  right,  for  he  has  lio 
opportunity  or  occasion,  to  inter¬ 
fere  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
except  where  the  openness  o  ithe 
,  offence  makes  the  church  a  party 
aggiieved,  or  where  the,  criminals, 
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as  in  the  case  of  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  submit  themselves  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  correction.  But  Mrs. 
Williamson  does  not  appear  to 
have  stood  in  either  of  tnese  pre¬ 
dicaments;  and,  whatever  Wesley 
might  have  individually  known  or 
believed  to  her  disadvantage, 
though  it  might  be  his  duty,  in 
point  of  charity,  to  exhort  her,  in 
private  ‘  to  repent  her  of  her  sins, 
or  else  come  not  to  that  holy  sa¬ 
crament,’  yet  if  she  still  chose  to 
attend,  as  the  risk  was  hers  alone, 
so  she  was  answerable  to  other 
master  than  him  by  whom  Judas 
himself  was  not  openly  repelled 
from  that  mystery.  That  it  was 
not  Wesley’s  piety  alone  which 
rendered  him  obnoxious  in  Georgia, 
is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  feet 
that  Whitefield,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  him,  enjoyed  more  peace  and 
popularity  nere  than  in  any  other 
scene  of  his  labours.  And  it  is 
strange  and  revolting  to  see  Wes¬ 
ley,  on  leaving  a  place  which  he 
had  himself,  1^  his  own  want  of 
judgment,  made  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  assuming  the  air  of  an  apostle 
persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  going  through  that  cere¬ 
mony  of  ‘  shaking  the  dust  from 
his  feet,’  which  even  an  apostle  da¬ 
red  not  have  done  without  a  di¬ 
vine  commission,  and  which,  if  he 
meant  any  thing  by  it  at  all,  was 
to  devote  the  iimabitants  of  Savan¬ 
nah  to  everlasting  destruction! 

As  yet  Wesley  has  been  seen 
in  the  character  of  an  over-zealous 
high  churchman  only.  But,  du¬ 
ring  his  stay  in  the  Western  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  beginning  had  been  laid 
of  an  influence  foreign  to  the 
church  of  England,  which  for  se¬ 
veral  years  continued  to  produce 
very  remarkable  effects  on  his  con¬ 
duct  and  opinions.  In  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  himself  and  his 
associates  to  America  were  seve¬ 
ral  families  of  the  Moravians,  or 
(as  they  call  themselves)  the  Uni- 
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ted  Brethren,  who,  under  the  pa- 
tronage  of  government,  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  join  some  of  their  socie¬ 
ty  already  established  in  Georgia. 
During  the  voyage,  which  was  te¬ 
dious  and  stormy,  Wesley  had  been 
greatly  impressed  and  affected  by 
their  humility,  meekness,  and  pa¬ 
tience. 

‘Those  servile  offices,  which 
none  of  the  English  would  perform 
for  the  other  passengers,  tney  of¬ 
fered  themselves  to  undertake,  and 
would  receive  no  recompense;  say¬ 
ing,  it  was  good  for  their  proud 
hearts,  and  their  Saviour  had  done 
more  for  them.  No  injury  could 
move  their  meekness;  if  they  were 
struck  or  thrown  down,  they  made 
no  complaint,  nor  suffered  the 
slightest  indication  of  resentment 
to*appear.  Wesley  was  curious  to 
see  whether  they  were  equally  de¬ 
livered  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  and 
this  he  had  an  opportunity  of  as¬ 
certaining.  In  the  midst  of  the 
psalm  with  which  they  began  their 
service,  the  sea  broke  over,  split 
the  main -sail,  covered  the  ship, 
and  poured  in  between  the  decks, 
as  if,  he  says,  the  great  deep  had 
already  swallowed  us  up.  A  dread¬ 
ful  screaming  was  heard  among  the 
English  colonists:  the  Moravians 
calmly  sung  on.  Wesley  after¬ 
wards  asked  one  of  them,  ii  he  was 
not  afraid  at  that  time.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  thank  God,  no.”  He 
was  then  asked  if  the  women  and 
children  were  not  afraid.  His  an¬ 
swer  was,  “No;  our  women  and 
children  are  not  afraid  to  die.” — 
vol.  i.  p.  81. 

This  good  opinion  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  all  which  he  observed  in  their 
conduct  and  manners  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  new  world.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  solemnity  of  their  forms 
of  worship,  more  particularly  on 
the  election  and  ordination  of  a  bi¬ 
shop,  appeared  to  him  a  lively  im¬ 
age  of  primitive  Christianity.  He 
reckoned  a  temporary  absence 


from  his  English  friends  richly 
overpaid  by  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Moravian  church; 
and  he  showed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  his  high  respect  for  them, 
by  referring  to  their  decision, 
though  he  was,  after  all,  not  able  to 
give  up  his  inclinations  to  their 
authority,  whether  or  no  he  should 
seek  the  fair  Sophia  Causton  in 
marriage.  From  them,  even  now, 
he  had  adopted  the  most  absurd 
and  presumptuous  of  their  pecu¬ 
liarities,  the  practice  of  referring 
important  questions  in  faith,  in 
piety,  or  worldly  prudence,  to  the 
decision  of  a  lot,  or  of  a  passage  in 
Scripture  fortuitously  opened :  and 
he  was  still  more  disposed  to  be¬ 
come  their  pupil  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  from  certain  conclusions 
which  he  formed  during  his  home¬ 
ward  voyage,  as  to  his  present 
state  of  blindness  and  imperfection. 
There  was,  necessarily,  much  on 
his  mind,  during  that  voyage,  to 
depress  and  agitate  his  spirits,  in 
the  recollection  of  the  obloquy  he 
had  lately  passed  through,  in  the 
doubt  which  could  not  but  arise  as 
to  the  wisdom  or  correctness  of 
many  circumstances  of  his  beha¬ 
viour,  and  in  the  disappointment  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  the  hopes  with  wliich  he  had 
quitted  England.  He  had  done 
nothing  of  all  those  things  which 
had  been  the  objects  of  his  voyage; 
and,  with  talents  of  which  he  well 
knew  the  value,  and  a  zeal  which,  if 
left  without  employment,  was  sure 
to  devour  its  possessor,  he  had  no 
regular  channel  of  utility  before  him 
sufficiently  extensive  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  to  gratify  his  ardent  anti  am¬ 
bitious  character.  To  do  good  in 
i  the  usual  way  was  not  what  suited 
him.  He  desired  (as  William  Law 
once  told  him)  to  ‘convert  the 
world;’  and  he  had  not  paid  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  wise  counsel 
with  which  Law  had  followed  up 
this  picture  of  his  character,  that  it 
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became  him  to  ‘  wait  God’s  time,’  tl>at  time,  (though  the  present  lead- 
and*  to  be  content  to  serve  him  ers  of  that  people  have  got  rid  of 
with  thankfulness  in  whatever  sit-  much  which  was  absurd  or  obnox- 
uation,  however  obscure  and  low-  ious  in  the  tenets  of  their  found- 
ly,  he  might  please  to  make  use  of  ers,)  and  it  was  taught  by  none 
his  services.  with  greater  zeal  or  eloquence  than 

But,  while  thus  labouring  under  by  a  German  named  Peter  Boehler, 
the  uneasiness  of  ambition  without  whose  constant  auditor  and  hum- 
a  proper  vent,  he  had  other  causes  ble  disciple  W esley  became  on  hit 
of  disquietude.  Like  many  other  arrival  in  London.  When  Boeh- 
men  of  ardent  imagination,  he  was  ler,  however,  told  him  that  this 
constitutionally  timorous  and  sub-  faith  must  be  an  instantaneous,  as 
ject  to  strong  impressions  of  bodi-  well  as  a  free  and  direct  operation 
ly  fear,  for  which,  in  his  situation  of  God’s  spirit  on  the  mind,  the 
on  ship  board,  where  he  had  little  reason  of  Wesley  still  revolted, 
to  do  but  to  watch  his  own  sensa-  and  provoked  from  the  Moravian 
tions,  (a  morbid  habit  at  the  best,)  the  reproof.  *  Mi  f  rater,  mi  fra- 
he  seems  to  have  found  frequent  ter,  excoquenda  est  ista  tua  philo- 
occasion.  During  these  times  it  is  sophia*  But  by  this  time,  the  im- 
singular  that  he  was  sometimes  af-  pression  was  made,  and,  after  a 
dieted  with  uneasy  doubts,  not  on-  little  longer  self-torment,  by  seek- 
ly  as  to  his  own  spiritual  state,  but  ing  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his 
as  to  the  truth  ot  the  religion  for  soul  which  he  could  not  find  there, 
which  he  had  made  so  many  sacri-  he  felt,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  ‘  his 
fices.  His  natural  good  sense,  in-  heart  strangely  wanned,  he  felt  that 
deed,  at  first,  reminded  him  that  he  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
this  fear  of  death  was  a  trial,  not  for  salvation;  and  an  assurance 
a  sin,  that  he  was  ‘  to  look  upon  it  was  given  him  that  he  had  taken 
as  his  cross,  when  it  came,  to  let  it  away  his  sins.’ 
humble  him  and  quicken  all  his  Tnis  is  pretty  nearly  the  pro¬ 
good  resolutions,  especially  that  cess  of  what  Wesley  himself  cal- 
of  praying  without  ceasing;  and  at  led  his  conversion,  a  term  to  which, 
other  times  to  take  no  thought  even  on  bis  own  showing,  it  had 
about  it,  but  quietly  to  go  on  in  the  apparently  very  little  claim.  From 
work  of  the  Lord.’  But  his  nerves  what  was  he  converted?  and  •  to 
were  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gov-  what?  From  a  dissolute  course  of 
erned  by  his  better  reason:  he  com-  life?  That  no  one  would  have  ven- 
pared  his  present  uneasinesS  with  tured  to  lay  to  his  charge.’  From 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Moravians,  wrath,  envv,  malice?  This  he  does 
and,  forgetting  that  these  Mora-  not  so  mucli  as  insinuate.  From  a 
vians  had  been  occupied,  and  there-  trust  in  his  own  merits?  His  own 
fore  tranquil,  he  began  to  fancy  previous  self-condemnation  is  a 
that  his  faith  was  to  blame,  and  proof  that  he  placed  no  confidence 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  believe  in  them.  From  doubts  of  the  truth 
that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  of  the  Christian  religion?  These  he 
men,  and,  therefore,  of  the  man  already  knew  how  to  conquer,  by 
John  Wesley;  but  that  he  needed  regarding  them  as  temptations,  and 
a  personal  and  perfect  assurance  making  them  additional  motives  for 
of  his  own  acceptance  with  God,  humility,  watchfulness,  and  prayer. , 
which  was  to  free  him  at  once  What  new  truths  did  he  now  ac- 
from  all  sin,  all  doubt,  and  all  fear,  quire  or  assent  to?  That  Chnst 
Such  an  assurance  was  taught  by  died  for  his  sins?  Christ  died  for 
some  of  the  Moravian  preachers  of  the  sins  of  all  who  seek  salvation 
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through  him;  and,  if  his  heart  con¬ 
demned  him  not,  but  bore  witness, 
as  it  must  have  done,  that  he  did 
thus  seek  it,  then  the  spirit  of  God, 
undoubtedly,  bore  witness  with  his 
spirit,  that  he  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
were  addressed.  How  little  ana¬ 
logy  did  his  case  oft*er  to  those  con¬ 
versions  which  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  which  he 
laid  so  much  stress  as  being,  like 
his  own,  instantaneous!  With  the 
term  instantaneous  we  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  quarrel.  A  man  must 
begin  to  believe  at  some  time  or 
other;  and  if  the  truths  of  Christi¬ 
anity  are  first  impressed  on  his 
heart  after  he  arrives  at  years  of 
discretion,  he  may,  beyond  a  doubt, 
remember,  in  certain  cases,  the  ve¬ 
ry  day  and  hour  in  which  he  first 
received  conviction.  And  this  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  case 
when  men  were  converted,  as  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  from 
an  utter  ignorance  of  Christ,  or  an 
utter  hatred  of  his  name,  not  by 
the  gradual  process  of  ratiocination 
and  frequent  discussion,  by  argu¬ 
ments  frequently  recalled,  and 
prayer  for  divine  illumination  long 
persevered  in,  but  by  the  effect  of 
some  single  striking  discourse,  or 
the  sight  of  some  undoubted  and 
conspicuous  miracle.  The  only 
danger  is,  lest,  by  making  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  a  necessary  mark  of 
conversion,  which  was,  in  fact,  on¬ 
ly  an  incidental  accompaniment  of 
it,  we  should  presumptuously  con¬ 
fine  the  Grace  of  God  to  a  single 
mode  of  operation,  and  exclude 
from  our  scheme  that  which  is, 
probably,  the  most  common  of 
his  dispensations,  wherein  the  seed 
sown  at  baptism  grows  up  thence¬ 
forth,  through  the  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  example,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tinually  renewed  though  silent  in¬ 
fluences  of  that  Spirit  by  whom  we 
were  then  first  sanctified. 

But  in  whatever  manner  our  con¬ 


version  is  brought  about,  the  con¬ 
version  implies  a  real  and  almost 
total  change  of  heart  and  habits* 
And  what  change  took  place  in 
Wesley  at  this  time,  excepting  that 
he  felt  more  comfortable  in  him¬ 
self,  and  more  satisfied  with  his 
own  spiritual  condition?  If  he  were 
unreasonablv  distressed  before,  this 
might  indeed  be  an  effect  of  grace, 
and  a  merciful  deliverance  from 
certain  temptations  which  previ¬ 
ously  beset  his  Christian  course; 
but  it  is  plain  that  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  that  course  it 
was  not  even  necessary  to  its  oc- 
comvlishment;  since  even  irhe  had 
diea  while  under  the  influence  of 
his  former  low  spirits,  no  one  would 
say  that  his  condition  would  have 
been  either  dangerous  or  doubttul. 
And  to  preach  that  such  a  change 
as  this,  in  opposition  to  the  work 
of  God’s  spirit  in  baptism,  is  the 
regeneration  spoken  oi  in  Scripture, 
and  that  no  man  can  be  saved 
without  such  an  immediate  and 
perceptible  work  of  God’s  spirit  on 
the  soul;  is  in  effect,  to  revive  the 
worst  error  of  the  Mystics,  and  to 
lead  men  to  judge  of  their  own  con¬ 
dition,  not  by  the  testimony  of 
conscience  and  Scripture,  but  by 
feelings  and  raptures  which,  as 
Wesley  himself  admitted,  in  the 
case  OI  the  French  prophets,  were 
of  ‘  a  doubtful  and  disputable  na¬ 
ture.’  The  point  was,  in  fact, 
abandoned  by  the  founder  of  me- 
thodism  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
confessed  that  he  had  not  ‘  for  ma¬ 
ny  years,  thought  a  consciousness 
of  acceptance  to  he  essential  to  jus- 
tifying  faith.^  And  how  uncer¬ 
tain  and  how  transient  is  .tlie  com¬ 
fort  which,  even  in  the  present  life, 
such  rapturous  persuasions  usually 
afford,  may  be  learned  from  his 
own  example.  So  far  was  he  from 
being  really  assured  by  his  fancied 
assurance,  so  far  was  he  from  being 
set  free  from  all  troublesome  doubts 
and  filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
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parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  to  substitute  the  disci- 
pline  of  a  convent  for  the  graces 
and  charities  of  social  and  cmmes- 
tic  life.  We  think,  however,  that 
he  refines  too  far  on  the  conse^- 
quences  of  that  system  by  which 
human  beings  were  sorted  like 
cabbage  plants,  and  shut  up  in  dif¬ 
ferent  wards  of  the  same  vast  hos¬ 
pital,  according  to  their  ages,  sex¬ 
es  and  conditions;  when  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  this  cause  those  fanatical 
expressions  and  indecent  images 
which,  in  the  last  generation,  pol¬ 
luted  the  devotional  works  of  the 
Moravians,  and  which  have  been 
subjects  of  shame  and  sorrow  to 
their  more  enlightened  descend¬ 
ants.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  society 
where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  sel¬ 
dom  saw  and  never  conversed  with 
each  other,  where  mutual  inclina¬ 
tion,  even  where  it  was  excited, 
was  not  consulted  in  their  marri¬ 
ages,  and  where  man  and  wife 
were  coupled  by  the  selection  of 
the  clergy,  or  by  the  decision  of  a 
lot,  there  could  be  nothing  resem¬ 
bling  love  in  its  ideal  sense.  And 
it  is  probable  that,  wherever  this 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  found,  a 
certain  grossness  of  feeling  and  ex¬ 
pression  will  be  found  also.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  sepa¬ 
ration  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
those  filthy  refinements  in  im^e- 
ry  of  which  the  early  Moravians 
were  guilty,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  modern  Moravians,  though 
living  under  the  same  discipline, 
are  free  from  the  offence;  and  that 
other  sects  to  whom  that  discipline 
is  unknown  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error.  The  young  lady 
whose  orgasm  of  amorous  piety  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Southey,  yol.  i» 
p.  225,  was  no  Moravian,  neither 
was  the  author  of  the  nauseous  bal¬ 
lad,  of  which  he  has  given  an  ex¬ 
tract,  addressed  to  ‘virgins  and 
widows.’  Nor  should  it  be  omit¬ 
ted  that  the  devout  Mrs.  Rowe,  in 


believing,  that  we 
flying  to  Germai^,  to  get  rid,  at 
tlie  spring-head  oi  Moravianism,  of 
the  uneasy  thoughts  by  which  he 
was  ‘  sawn  asunder,’  and  thence 
returning  to  England  still  dissatis¬ 
fied.  Nor  was  it  till  his  mind  had 
become  fully  occupied  with  a  great 
and  novel  enterpnze,  of  which  the 
object,  whether  wisely  pursued  or 
no,  was  God’s  glory  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  that  his  ambition  and 
his  talents  found  the  vent  which 
they  required,  and  that,  amid  the 
varied  stimulants  of  opposition  and 
success,  persecution  and  populari¬ 
ty,  his  character  recovered  its 
cneerful  tone,  and  he  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  Let  us  not  be  , sus¬ 
pected  of  undervaluing  that  com¬ 
fort  and  internal  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  irive,  and  w^hich  are, 
generally  speaking,  the,  portion  of 
men  so  sincerely  pious  as  Wesley 
was.  But  it  is  of  consequence  that 
all  pious  persons  should  be  aware 
that,  if  we  are  idle,  even  religion 
cannot  make  us  happy,  and  that  the 
most  certain  cure  for  low  spirits 
and  constitutional  dejection,  is  the 
zealous  discharge  of  our  active  and 
social  duties,  in  conjunction  with 
and  springing  from  religion. 

During  his  visit  to  Germany, 
Wesley  saw  some  reasons  to  with¬ 
draw  his  confidence  from  his  Mo¬ 
ravian  teachers.  Of  that  religious 
community,  Mr.  Southey,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  has  been  accused  of 
speaking  with  undue  severity.  We 
know  not  how  he  has  deserved  this 
charge.  The  peculiarities  of  their 
doctrine  and  discipline  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  to  be  mentioned  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  life  of  Weslev. 
He  was  bound,  in  fairness,  as  an 
historian,  to  notice  whatever  was 
blameable  in  either,  and  we  do  not 
see  how  he  could  do  otherwise  than 
reprobate  institutions,  which,  when 
carried  into  effect  to  their  utmost 
strictness,  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  dissolve  the  relation  between 
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her  poems  published  before  the  ap-  to  the  tremendous  charges  which, 

(earance  of  either  Wesley  or  the  upon  the  authority  of  their  own 
loravians,  has  talked,  ii  we  are  writing,  were  brought  against  them, 
not  mistaken,  in  a  manner  little  And  then  first  seeing  the  often- 
less  objectionable,  of  her  passion  siveness,  if  not  the  danger  of  the 
for  him  whom  angels  adore;  nor  loathsome  and  impious  extrava- 
that  similar  flights  occur  continual-  gancies  into  which  they  had  been 
ly  in  the  hagiology  of  the  Romish  betrayed  they  corrected  their  books 
church.  •  The  truth  is  that,  at  a  and  tneir  language;  and  from  that 
certain  stage  of  enthusiasm,  a  temp-  time  they  have  continued  not  mere- 
tation  to  grossness  always  super-  ly  to  live  without  reproach,  but  to 
venes,  and,  by  whatever  means  the  enjoy  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
spirits  are  raised  beyond  their  mo-  other  sect,  the  general  good  opi- 
derate  level,  their  exaltation  must  nion  of  every  other  religious  com- 
necessarily  border  on  that  which  munity.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205. 
is  produced  by  the  strongest  of  our  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
animal  passions.  The  language  of  the  Moravians  in  Wesley’s  time 
Solomon’s  song  is  a  precedent  but  were  in  the  high  tide  of  their  en- 
too  easily  laid  hold  of  by  persons  thusiasm,  yet  it  was  neither  this 
thus  situated.  But,  however  it  abuse  nor  their  other  reprehensible 
may  be  supposed  to  apply  fo  the  customs  which  offended  him.  Mr. 
mutual  affection  and  relation  be-  Southey  attributes  this  to  his  igno- 
tween  Christ  and  the  Universal  ranee  of  German;  but  he  had  ac- 
Church,  (allegorically  represent-  quired,  one  would  think,  in  Geor- 
ed  as  a  single  virgin,)  it  is  the  gia,  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
most  perilous  and  deadly  downfal  that  language  to  detect  a  fault 
to  which  piety  can  be  led  by  en-  which  lay  on  the  surface  of  all  their 
thusiasm,  to  apply  such  images  writings  and  daily  conversation, 
and  such  language  to  cases  of  iwrfi-  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  was 
vidual  conversion,  or  to  use  them  himself  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
as  patterns  and  guides  of  indivi-  mind  which  symbolized  too  well 
dual  devotion  and  meditation.  with  such  expressions  to  be  much 
But  though  the  Moravians,  more  offended  at  them;  though,  in  his 
than  most  other  sects  with  which  latter  days,  and  when  mutual  op- 
we  are  acquainted,  were  at  one  position  had  made  him  think  ill  of 
time  guilty  of  this  abuse,  (an  abuse  every  thing  which  belonged  to  his 
which  their  patron.  Count  Zinzen-  former  friends,  he,  with  the  same 
dorf,  was  himself  too  prone  to  en-  dismal  want  of  candour  which  dis¬ 
courage  in  them,)  it  would  be  a  tinguished  Augustine  in  his  con- 
great  mistake  to  suppose  either  test  with  the  Manichees,  added 
that  their  morals  were  corrupt,  or  the  weight  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  they  are  still  chargeable  with  and  authority  to  the  calumniescir- 
the  faults  of  their  fathers.  culated  by  Himius.  But,  be  this 

‘  Fortunately  for  themselves,  as  it  may,  his  complaints  against 
and  for  that  part  of  the  heathen  tliem  related  chiefly  to  the  supre- 
world  among  whom  they  have  la-  macy  exercised  by  Zinzendm  f,  a 
boured,  and  still  are  labouring  with  supremacy  which  Wesley  was 
exemplary  devotion,  the  Moravians  likely  to  brook  in  no  man,  though 
were  taught  by  their  assailants  to  he  afterwards,  in  his  own  person, 
correct  this  perilous  error  in  time,  was  guilty  of  the  very  fault  which 
They  were  an  innocent  people,  he  reprobated  in  another.  Tlic 
and  could  therefore  with  serenity  breach  once  made  was  widened  af- 
oppose  the  testimony  of  their  lives  ter  his  return  to  London  by  the 
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.  spirit  of  Mysticism  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  among  the  Mora¬ 
vian  conCTegation  there,  (a  spirit  of 
which  Wesley  justly  complained,) 
and  by  the  still  stranger  notion, 
which  Wesley  himself  imbibed,  of 
the  possibility  of  sinless  perfection 
being  attained  by  man  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  existence.  Zinzen- 
dorf,  in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
England,  laboured  to  convince  him 
of  this  error  with  more  learning 
and  acuteness  than  success.  They 
parted  with  mutual  recrimina¬ 
tions,  and  Wesley  never  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  the  Count  with¬ 
out  some  scornful  allusion  to  his 
family  pride  or  Jesuitical  policy, 
though  he  always  did  justice  to  his 
talents  and  the  variety  of  his  at¬ 
tainments. 

(To  be  continued.) 

On  the  degree  of  novelty  suitable 

to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

As  our  eyes  are  struck  and 
charmed  with  the  sight  of  what 
they  never  saw  before,  so  the  mind 
is  delighted  with  novelty  and  the 
effects-  which  it  produces.  But 
how  can  the  preacher  iiMart  this 
grace  to  his  discourses?  The  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  he  is  to  speak,  are 
as  old  as  religion  itself.  They  are 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  have 
been  a  hundred  times  repeated. 
For  instance,  death,  judgment,  hea¬ 
ven  and  hell,  &c.  The  matter  of 
a  sermon,  then,  can  never  be  new, 
nor  appear  so:  it  is,  therefore,  a 
real  disadvantage  to  a  preacher  to 
be  obliged  to  bestow  his  labour 
continually  upon  beaten  subjects 
familiar  to  the  ear,  the  mind,  and 
affections  6f  every  hearer;  and  the 
pleader  at  the  bar  has  so  far  the 
advantage  over  the  pulpit  orator, 
that  fre^i  subjects  for  his  discus¬ 
sion  are  continually  arising  upon 
which  he  can  lavish  the  charms  of 
novelty  and  thus  render  them  in¬ 
teresting. 


But  novelty  of  doctrine  is  still 
less  allowable  in  a  preacher. 
This  should  always  be  banished 
from  the  pulpit;  and  whoever  is 
bold  enough  to  introduce  it,  de¬ 
serves  himself  never  to  appear 
there  more,  the  very  shadow  of  it 
is  carefully  to  be  avoided:  let  no 
other  doctrine  ever  come  from  his 
lips,  but  that,  which  carries  with  it 
the  plain  meaning  of  scripture  and 
the  sanction  of  venerable  antiquity. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  a 
display  of  extreme  severity  may 
not  confer  an  air  of  novelty  upon 
a  sermon,  I  answer,  that  if  this 
severity  do  not  transcend  the 
bounds  of  evangelical  truth,  its  no¬ 
velty  may  safmy  be  allowed;  but 
when  exceeding  these  limits,  the 
gospel  condemns  it.  Is  the  preach¬ 
er,  then,  never  permitted  to  throw 
the  charms  of  novelty  over  any 
part  of  his  discourse.  I  answer, 
that  he  surely  may — for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  plan  of  his  discourse 
may  he  new;  by  the  plan  I  mean, 
the  division,  order,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats.  It  is  not  adviseable  to  fol¬ 
low  always  the  beaten  tract,  we 
may  explore  new  ones,  provided 
they  do  not  lead  us  out  of  our  way. 
It  argues  a  mean  and  servile  dispo¬ 
sition  to  tread  continually  in  the 
footsteps  of  others,  to  copy  the 
matter  and  manner  of  their  dis¬ 
courses:  he  who  is  equal  to  no¬ 
thing  beyond  this,  was  never  de¬ 
signed  for  so  noble  and  glorious  a 
ministry,  as  that  of  a  chnstian  ora¬ 
tor.  Strive  then  to  stir  up  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  your  mind,  and  excite 
such  a  consciousness  of  your  facul¬ 
ties,  as  may  excite  you  to  some 
degree  of  originality,  and  enable 
you  to  perceive  something  relating 
to  your  subject,  which  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  others.  Be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  a  certain  degree  of  ^Id 

invention,  is  a  necessary  ingredient 

in  genuine  eloquence.  Letitbeyour 
endeavour  to  discover  some  new  me- 
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Ihod  of dividingyour  discourse, of  ar¬ 
ranging  your  matter,  and  laying  it 
before  your  hearers:  but  in  doing 
this,  be  careful  to  preserve  an  in¬ 
violable  regard  to  nature,  reason 
and  good  sense;  for  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  most  natural 
and  reasonable  disposal  of  what 
you  have  to  say,  will  always  ap¬ 
pear  new,  as  it  is  that  which  is  most 
rarely  observed. 

In  the  second  place,  although 
the  doctrines  of  religion  be  defi¬ 
nite,  familiar,  and  unalterable, 
yet  their  several  bearings  and  re¬ 
lations  are  inexhaustible,  dnd  par¬ 
take  of  the  copiousness  of  their 
divine  original.  If  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  were  multiplied  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehension,  it  could 
never  embrace  them.  There  is  no 
ground,  then,  to  apprehend  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  matter;  the  only  danger 
lies  in  its  mismanagement.  He 
who  has  skill  to  search  deeply  in¬ 
to  it,  will  be  always  making  new 
discoveries.  It  is  only  byresting 
upon  the  surface  of  things,  and 
amusing  ourselves  by  fluttering 
about  tnem  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  instead  of  penetrating, 
sounding,  and,  as  it  were  dissect¬ 
ing  them,  that  we  are  led  to  regard 
them  as  limited  and  obvious. 

In  the  third  place,  your  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  new;  care  being  ta¬ 
ken,  however,  that  they  lose  none 
of  their  solidity  by  being  too  much 
studied,  or  lying  too  far  out  of  the 
road  of  common  sense.  In  either 
case  they  will  assuredly  miss  their 
aim,  as  arguments  of  this  kind  are 
not  calculated  for  persuading. 
Such  as  are  popular,  and  forceable 
should  always  be  preferred  to  those 
which  are  new;  for  how  agreeable 
soever  our  arguments  may  be, 
w'hen  adorned  by  the  charms  of 
novelty,  yet  without  the  qualities 
just  mentioned,  they  will  be  re¬ 
jected  by  a  judicious  orator,  as  im¬ 
proper.  The  true,  and  probably 
•nly  method  of  producing  fresh  ar¬ 


guments  on  any  subject, is  to  search 
tor  them  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  your  hearers.  Tliere  lie  the  ge¬ 
nuine  springs  of  solid  and  original 
reasoning:  solids  because  they 
alone  can  produce  persuasion;  and 
original^  or  neWy  because  so  few 
preachers  draw  them  from  that 
source.  In  the  fourth  place,  our 
ideas,  or  thoughts  may  be  new: 
and  here  a  dangerous  rock  must 
carefully  be  avoided.  It  too  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  while  some 
pursue  too  ardently  this  novelty  of 
thinking,  they  fall  into  low  and 
childish  affectations;  they  abandon 
themselves  to  overstrained  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  to  such  transports  of 
fancy,  as  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of 
common  sense:  in  this  case  their 
reflections  will  doubtless  be  neWy 
but  they  will  be  extravagant  also. 
Now,  eloquence  admits  of  no  kind 
of  novelty,  but  what  is  prudent,  so¬ 
ber  and  rational;  hence  we  readily 
conclude,  that  to  think  in  a  new 
way,  is  not  to  think  differently 
from  mankind  in  general,  but  on 
the  contrary  to  cherish,  and  ex¬ 
press  such  thoughts,  as  may  arise 
naturally  in  every  person’s  mind, 
although  in  reality,  they  occur  not 
very  frequently  to  any.  We  may 
therefore  say  truly,  though  it  look 
like  a  paradox,  that  as  nothing  in 
the  art  of  speaking  costs  so  much 
trouble  and  attention,  as  that 
which  seems  to  flow  from  us  with 
the  greatest  ease;  so  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  more  new  and  original,  than 
what  at  first  sight  every  person 
might  be  thought  capable  of  saying. 
By  this  rule,  therefore,  we  are  to' 
measure  and  regulate  the  originali¬ 
ty  of  our  ideas,  and  ascertain  their 
novelty.  In  the  fifth  place,  our 
expressions  may  be  new.  There 
is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  ancient 
eloquence,  from  which  the  works 
of  tnose  orators,  who  study  the  sub¬ 
lime,  derive  more  grandeur,  more 
elegance,  more  perspicuity,  weight. 
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strength  and  vigour,  than  from  the 
beauty  of  their  expressions.  They 
confer  a  kind  of  soul  and  life  to 
every  thing,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
the  proper  and  natural  light  of  our 
thoughts.  But  of  all  expressions, 
such  as  are  new,  without  contra¬ 
diction,  deserve  the  first  place: 
nay,  all  their  beauty  and  merit, 
consists  often  in  their  novelty 
alone.  Now,  by  new  expressions,  I 
do  not  mean  new  words,  such  as 
are  not  received  and  authorized 
by  common  use:  these  were  never 
designed  for  public  discourses,  in 
which  words  familiar  to  all  should 
be  admitted.  But  the  words  most 
in  use,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
new,  may  be  made  to  constitute 
new  expressions,  when  by  a  new 
application  of  the  most  common 
terms,  a  new  sense  is  attributed  to 
them:  this  application  should  be  na¬ 
tural  and  easy,  without  aflFectation 
or  constraint;  and  yet  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  impetuosity  of  genius,  which 
in  order  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  in  a  manner  more  noble 
and  lively,  varies  the  natural  and 
common  signification  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  expressions,  and  annexes  to 
them  new  images,  by  which  they 
acquire  a  signification,  which  be¬ 
fore  they  had  not.  Preachers  of  a 
piercing  and  elevated  mind,  who 
aim  with  all  their  powers  at  the 

f)athetic  and  sublime,  are  they  on- 
y  who  succeed  in  novelty  of  ex¬ 
pression.  This  talent  will  ever 
be  denied  to  men  of  heavy  and 
moderate  abilities. 

In  the  sixth  place,  our  senti¬ 
ments  may  be  new;  of  these  the 
heart  affords  an  endless  store,  and 
from  the  heart  these  sentiments 
should  be  transfused  into  our  dis¬ 
courses;  if  we  be  anxious  to  impart 
to  them  such  an  affecting  and  per¬ 
suasive  air,  as  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  powerful  effect.  We  should 
judge  of  new  sentiments,  as  we  do 
of  new  thoughts;  for  they  consist 
not  in  feelings  unknown  to  others, 
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or  differing  from  what  others  feel^ 
Such  sentiments  would  indeed  be 
strange  and  unnatural:  cherish, 
therefore,  such  a  sense  of  what  you 
say  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
as  every  person  ought  to  have;  im¬ 
press  all  you  feel  on  what  you  say, 
and  your  discourse  will  always 
appear  new  to  your  audience. 

Lastly,  the  application  of  your 
sermon  may  be  new;  all  the  passa¬ 
ges  of  scripture,  which  may  serve 
as  props  or  ornaments  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  have  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  How  many  thoughts, 
sentiments  and  expressions  are 
there,  which  may  be  considered 
as  diamonds,  that  want  nothing 
but  setting.  The  holy  scriptures 
resemble  vast  gardens,  where  some 
rare  and  new  flowers  may  always 
be  gathered,  if  care  be  taken  to 
find  and  select  them.  Allegorical 
and  distorted  applications  were 
formerly  the  fashion,  and  constitu¬ 
ted  the  gaudiest  ornaments  of  the 
pulpit.  Preachers  strove  for  the 
superiority  in  using  them  profuse¬ 
ly,  and  they  were  ^ways  most  ad¬ 
mired,  who  obtained  it.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  public  taste  is  different; 
and  scarcely  any  scriptural  appli¬ 
cations  are  tolerated,  but  such  as 
are  natural  and  obvious.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  sometimes  allow  ourselves 
to  enliven  a  discourse  by  such  ap¬ 
plications  as  are  more  brilliant 
than  solid,  this  can  never  be  done 
with  too  much  caution  and  reserve: 
for  otherwise,  while  we  attempt  to 
show  our  wit,  we  may  betray  a 
want  of  discretion,  as  well  as  an 
immoderate  desire  to  please,  or 
dazzle  our  hearers.  C.  II.  W. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

A  CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

It  has  been  said  that  Richard 
Plantagenet,  natural  son  of  Rich¬ 
ard  III.  King  of  England,  died  with 
a  trowel  in  his  hand.  The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  on  this  subject  is 
lated  in  a  French  work  entitles, 
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Lettres  to  Count  de  B* - Sir 

Thomas  Moyle,  being  employed  in 
building  a  castle  in  the  parish  of 
Eastville,  in  the  burial  registers  of 
which  are  still  seen  these  words, 
«  Richard  Plantagenet  was  intered 
the22d  December,  1550,”observed 
that  his  principal  mason  retired  at 
the  usual  hours  of  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  that  when  he  got  to 
the  distance  of  about  100  paces, 
he  took  a  book  from  his  pocket, 
and  read  while  he  was  taking  his 
repast. 

Sir  Thomas,  desirous  to  know 
what  book  it  was,  which  so  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  his  mason, 
endeavoured  for  some  days  to  sur¬ 
prize  him,  but  always  without  ef¬ 
fect;  for  as  soon  as  the  mason  heard 
him  approaching,  he  put  the  book 
in  his  pocket  and  went  away. 

Sir  Thomas’s  curiosity  was  still 
more  excited  by  this  caution,  and 
as  he  was  continually  on  the  watch, 
he  at  length  discovered  that  his 
master  mason  read  Virgil’s  -®neid, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
talents.  He  therefore  formed  a 
close  intimacy  with  him,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  him  to  his  table;  where,  by 
treating  him  with  every  mark  of 
respect .  and  attention,  he  drew 
from  him  the  following  confession. 
“  Providence,  which  regulates  eve¬ 
ry  thing  in  the  world,  determined 
tnat  I  ^ould  be  a  mason;  but  my 
ancestors  caused  cities  to  be  built, 
and  I  now  build  your  castle.  They 
had  palaces,  and  possessed  a 
throne,  but  I  possess  only  an  hum¬ 
ble  cot.  I  have  not  always  known 
what  I  am;  but,  when  ignorant  of 
my  own  extraction,  I  was  happier 
and  more  contented  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen,  I 
was  boarded  with  a  master  at 
whose  house  I  was  visited  every 
three  months  by  a  man  of  great 
dimity,  who  paid  for  my  board, 
saluted  me  very  respectfully,  and 
then  retired,  after  having  taken 
great  pains  to  let  me  know  that  he 


was  not  my  father.  This  man 
came  one  day  (a  month  before  the 
expiration  oi  a  quarter)  begged  me 
to  accompany  him,  and  making  me 
get  into  an  elegant  coach,  conduct¬ 
ed  me  to  the  gate  of  a  beautiful 
palace,  before  which  he  alighted. 
After  crossing  several  spacious 
halls,  we  arrived  at  one  more  or¬ 
namented  than  the  rest,  where  my 
conductor  left  me,  and  desired  me 
to  wait  for  a  few  moments.  I  had 
not  remained  here  long,  when  a 
nobleman  about  the  age  of  forty- 
six,  superbly  dressed,  and  wearing 
a  garter  enriched  with  diamonds, 
entered  the  apartment,  advanced 
towards  me ,  and  clasping  me  for 
sometime  in  his  arms,  kissed  me, 
and  asked  a  great  number  of  ques¬ 
tions,  which  I  answered  in  the  best 
manner  I  could.  With  this  person 
I  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  he  gave 
me  a  purse  filled  with  pieces  of 
gold,  embraced  me  again,  and  de- 
arted.  My  first  guide  then  made 
is  appearance,  and,  without  re¬ 
vealing  the  mystery  of  this  strange 
visit,  conveyed  me  back  to  my 
place  of  residence,  and  left  me  a 
prey  to  a  thousand  reflections, 
which  afforded  me  very  little  satis¬ 
faction.  Some  months  after,  when 
it  was  scarcely  day,  the  same  man 
returned,  and  brought  me  a  rich 
dress,  which  he  maae  me  put  on> 
and  desired  me  to  follow  him. 
Having  obeyed,  I  found  a  carriage 
with  SIX  horses  waiting  for  us  at 
the  gate,  into  which  we  mounted, 
and  instantly  drove  to  Bosworth, 
to  the  tent  of  King  Richard  III., 
who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  us, 
came  to  meet  me,  laid  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  discovered  himself  to 
be  the  same  person,  who  had  be¬ 
fore  received  me  with  so  much 
kindness.  This  prince,  after  clasp¬ 
ing  me  in  his  arms,  showed  me  to 
some  noblemen,  who  stood  round 
him,  saying,  behold  my  son,  then 
turning  towards  me,  **  my  child,” 
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gaid  he,  “  I  shall  fight  to-morrow  for 
my  cro>vii  and  yours;  it  shall  either 
remain  on  my  head,  or  I  shall  lose 
my  life.  As  you  are  by  far  too 
young,  my  son,  do  not  expose  your¬ 
self  in  the  combat.  You  see  that 
eminence  before  you,  post  your¬ 
self  there,  your  guide  will  follow 
you,  and  from  thence  you  may  be 
a  spectator  of  the  event  of  the  bat¬ 
tle.  If  I  am  victorious,  fly  to  my 
arms,  and  I  shall  acknowledge  you 
as  ray  son;  but  if  I  am  vanquished, 
be  persuaded  that  you  have  no  fa¬ 
ther  surviving,  fly  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  reveal  to  no  one  the  se¬ 
cret  of  your  birth,  for  none  of  my 
friends  can  hope  for  mercy  from 
the  conqueror,  whose  interest  it 
will  be  to  destroy  even  the  last 
branch  of  my  famdy.  "  Go,”  said 
he,  with  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 
while  his  words  were  interrupted 
with  sighs  “go,  my  son,  fulfil  your 
destiny,  carry  with  you  this  port¬ 
folio,  and  give  it  to  your  guide  who 
will  take  care  of  it  for  you,”  then 
turning  towards  him,  he  added,  “  I 
recommend  to  you  my  son,  and 
this  deposit.”  1  was  struck  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  almost  senseless  at 
this  discourse,  and  wavering  be¬ 
tween  a  desire  to  follow  the  fate 
of  my  father,  and  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
obeying  him,  I  waited  with  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  'till  he  should  re¬ 
new  his  orders  for  me  to  retire,  or 
permit  me  to  remain  near  him:  but 
my  guide  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  dragged  me  towards  the  emi¬ 
nence,  for  my  legs  were  almost  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of 
my  body.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
further,  that  I  saw  my  unhappy 
father,  on  a  white  horse,  make  won¬ 
derful  efibrts  by  his  valour,  to  ral¬ 
ly  his  scattered  troops,  always  rea¬ 
dy  to  fly.  I  saw,  and  I  still  shud¬ 
der  at  the  recollection,  a  Scotsman 
fall  furiously  upon  him,  and  after 
losing  one  of  his  arms  by  a  sabre, 
make  use  of  the  other  to  cut  oft 
the  Prince’s  head;  and  this  head 


at  lentil  carried  in  triumph  on  the 
end  of  a  pole,  decided  my  fate,  and 
that  of  the  battle.  When  1  had 
lost  all  hope,  I  turned  towards  my 
guide,  to  pour  forth  in  his  bosom 
the  burden  of  my  grief;  but  alas! 
the  unhappy  man  was  no  longer 
near  me;  he  had  fled  with  the  port¬ 
folio,  which  my  father  delivered 
to  him,  and  thus  deprived  me  of 
every  resource.  Not  knowing 
what  course  to  pursue  in  this  cri¬ 
tical  conj  uncture,  I  mounted  ahorse, 
which  I  found  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
which  he  had  left  me,  and  repaired 
to  London,  where  I  sold  him,  and 
all  the  other  eftects  that  I  posses¬ 
sed.  I  took  lodgings  in  Piccadilly, 
where  the  money  procured  by  the 
sale  of  my  eftects,  supported  me 
for  nearly  eighteen  months;  but  my 
purse  being  at  last  empty,  I  saw 
no  other  resource  to  preserve  my 
life,  but  to  conceal  my  name,  and 
no  means  of  escaping  misery  but 
by  labour. 

As  some  masons  lodged  in  the 
same  tavern  with  me,  1  one  day 
accosted  them  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  Contentment 
seemed  to  beam  in  all  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  joy  animated  their  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  food,  that  was 
set  before  them,  though  exceeding¬ 
ly  simple,  awakened  my  appetite. 
Having  entered  into  conversation 
with  them,  I  asked  them  severd 
questions  concerning  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  their  emoluments,  and 
being  very  well  satisfied  with  their 
answ  ers,  I  hired  myself  to  them# 
as  a  day-labourer.  My  first  at¬ 
tempts  were  successful,  and  my 
progress  so  rapid,  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  being  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  my  master,!  became 
his  foreman.  He  then  proposed  to 
admit  me  to  his  table,  and  the  son 
of  Richard,  who  had  not  disdained 
to  handle  the  trowel,  thought  him¬ 
self  very  happy  to  eat  at  wc 
table  of  a  man,  who  had  taught 
lum  the  use  of  it;  I  therefore  te- 
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t^epted  his  proposal  with  plea- 
sure. 

Sir  William,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  my  master,  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  rendered  my  residence  in 
his  house  very  aOTeeable.  Like 
Hebe,  she  was  full  of  graces;  her 
virtue  was  equal  to  that  of  Lucre- 
tia,  and  her  countenance  was  ne¬ 
ver  ruffled  by  a  frown.  I  lived 
with  the  father  and  daughter  till 
the  death  of  the  fonner  in  tlie  most 
perfect  harmony,  and  without  .any 
thought  of  the  future;  but  this  un¬ 
expected  loss,  by  filling  our  hearts 
with  sorrow,  told  us  that  we  could 
no  longer  live  in  a  W£^,  that  would 
wound  the  delicacy  oi  my  virtuous 
companion,  and  scandalize  our 
neighbours;  and  that  we  must  ei¬ 
ther  s^arate,  or  unite  together  for 
life.  The  idea  of  the  grandeur, 
which  I  was  going  to  renounce  for 
ever,  could  not  even  for  a  moment 
revail  over  the  friendship  which 
entertained  for  the  daughter  of 
my  deceased  master;  I  disclosed 
my  passion  to  her;  she  gave  me  a 
favourable  reception,  and  when  the 
time  of  mourning  had  expired  1 
married  her.  By  this  virtuous 
spouse  I  had  three  children,  who 
are  still  my  greatest  comfort.  Hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  to  the  employment 
of  my  master,  I  am  now  become 
our  principal  mason.  This  is  my 
istory,  which  you  were  so  desi¬ 
rous  to  learn.” 

Sir  Thomas,  much  surprized  by 
this  recital,  and  filled  witn  respect 
for  the  mason,  «  Prince,  said  he,  it 
does  not  belong  to  me  to  examine, 
whether  your  Highness  can  do  bet¬ 
ter,  than  assume  the  situation  of 
your  master;  but  this  I  know,  that 
as  you  are  the  son  of  my  sovereign, 
I  consider  myself  obliged  to  oner 
you  a  lodging  in  my  castle,  with 
full  assurance  that  you  shall  re¬ 
main  there  unknown,  and  live  in 
whatever  manner  you  may  think 
proper.”  “  Sir  Thomas,”  cried 
the  mason,  spare  your  titles, and 


regard  me  as  a  man  much  less  un¬ 
fortunate  than  you  imagine*  1  have 
triumphed  over  the  caprice  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  have  rendered  myself  in¬ 
dependent  on  others.  My  wife 
has  preserved  her  honour,  which 
in  the  great  world  she  might  have 
lost;  my  children  do  not  regret  the 
honours  with  which  they  w  ere  ne¬ 
ver  acquainted;  and  the  labour  of 
their  hands  procures  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  my  family.  1 
shall  consent  to  partake  of  your 
bounty,  since  you  require  it,  but 
only  upon  condition  that  you  keep 
it  within  the  bounds,  which  1  shall 
prescribe.”  “  Speak,”  said  Sir  'Fho- 
mas,  and  be  assured  that  I  will 
grant  whatever  you  may  require.” 
“  Well,  then,” said  the  mason, “give 
me  a  small  comer  in  your  park,  on 
which  I  may  build  a  cottage,  to 
defend  me  and  my  family  from  the 
inclemency  of  tlie  weather — 1  ask 
of  you  nothing  more,  else  1  must 
retract  my  request.” — Sir  Thomas, 
admiring  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  maspn,  was  obliged,  with  the 
utmost  regret,  to  give  him  nothing 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  land, 
upon  which  he  erected  a  cottage, 
wnere  he  lived  happy  with  his  wife 
and  children,  till  he  reached  the 
great  age  of  ninety,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  them  all. 

[For  the  Epiteopel  Magezine.] 

“  abridgment  of  Bishop  Bur- 
nefs  history  of  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England^  to 
which  are  annexed  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Zuinglius,  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished  by  the  Rev.  Beniamin  Jll- 
^  len.  Rector  of  St.  Anarew^s  Fa- 
rish  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

The  importance  and  advantages 
of  a  w'ork  of  this  nature  must  be 
very  obvious  to  every  person  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  rise,  progress  and  establishment, 
of  the  reformation  in  England. 
The  history  which  is  now  abridged^ 
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is  one  of  those  productions  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  candid  exam¬ 
ination,  and  malignant  criticism; 
and  its  real  merit  seems  to  be  im¬ 
partially  appreciated  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  “  Biographia  Britan - 
nica.”  “Allowing,”  say  its  wri¬ 
ters,  “  for  the  errors  and  inaccura¬ 
cies  common  to  the  historians  of 
that  period,  for  some  instances  of 
party  prejudice  and  credulity,  and 
for  the  disposition  to  look  on  the 
dark  side  of  a  character,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  failings  and  faults 
of  public  men,  which  in  some  cases 
may  have  given  a  bias  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  judgment;  admitting  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  his  desire  to  state  the 
truth  of  facts  according  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge;  and  recollecting, 
that  when  he  appeals  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others,  he  honestly  refers 
us  to  his  authorities,  and  that  se¬ 
veral  of  the  facts,  that  occur  in  his 
history,  and  which  were  at  first 
discredited,  or  considered  as  du¬ 
bious,  have,  since  his  time,  been 
proved  to  be  true,  this  history  may 
be  regarded  as  containing,  upon 
the  whole,  a  faithful  and  interest¬ 
ing  representation  of  times  and 
manners.  In  short,  it  is  written 
with  a  spirit  of  integrity  and  liber¬ 
ty,  that  cannot  fail  of  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  a  judicious  reader;  and 
there  are  few  histories  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  which  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
vey  more  solid  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  Accordingly,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  various  attacks  to  which  It 
has  been  exposed,  it  seems  to  be 
rising  in  reputation,  and  in  our 
opinion  (Biog.  Brit.)  it  clearly  de¬ 
serves  the  encomium,  which  has 
lately  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  a 
very  elegant  poet: — 

“  Yet  Burnet's  page  may  lasting  glory  hope, 
Howe’er  insulted  by  the  spleen  of  Pope. 
Though  his  rough  language  haste  and 
warmth  denote, 

With  ardent  honesty  of  soul  he  wrote :  [shower, 
Though  critic’s  censures  on  his  work  may 
Like  faith,  hit  freedom  hat  a  saving  power.” 

Eisay  on  Hist. 


Such  is  the  work,  of  which  Mr. 
Allen  now  presents  an  abridgment 
to  the  American  public.  An  un¬ 
dertaking  highly  interesting  to 
Protestants  of  every  denomination, 
and  particularly  so  to  such  as  have 
adopted  the  doctrines,  and  discip¬ 
line  of  the  English  Church,  “a 
work,”  as  he  tells  us,  “meant  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  cream  of  two  alarming 
folios  found  only  in  the  libraries  of 
very  few  persons,  and  to  embrace 
every  thing  in  them  of  importance 
connected  with  religion.” 

The  reverend  author  appears  to 
have  performed  his  laborious  task 
with  great  fidelity,  perspicuity  and 
judgment.  He  has  condensed  with¬ 
in  a  small  compass  a  great  mass  of 
information,  and  while  he  makes 
the  reader  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  principal  actors  in  this 
mighty  revolution,  he  does  not 
omit  to  touch  very  frequently  on 
the  secret  spings  that  contributed 
to  its  success.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  its  progress,  he 
clearly  traces  the  finger  of  God, 
calling:  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  secret  workings  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  controlling  the  opposition 
of  the  most  powerful  and  confourd- 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  No 
Protestant,  however  limited  his 
education,  should  be  ignorant  ot 
the  facts  contained  in  this  abridg¬ 
ment.  They  will  probably  tend, 
more  than  any  earthly  considera¬ 
tion  to  make  him  appreciate  and 
cherish  his  religious  privileges, 
and  hold  fast  the  liberty,  by  which 
Christ  has  made  him  free-  To 
adopt  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
writer;  “  who  that  sees  the  bright 
day  of  the  gospel  beginning  to  em¬ 
brace  the  earth,  but  must  hear  with 
astonishment  of  times,  when  a  war¬ 
rant  from  the  throne  was  necessa¬ 
ry,  before  a  single  cottager  could 
read  his  bible;  and  who  that  thus 
hears,  but  must  call  on  his  soul, 
and  all  within  him,  to  bless  the 
name  of  that  God,  whose 
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through  the  medium  of  the  Bible- 
Societies  is  sounding  over  all  the 
habitations  of  man  those  words  of 
ancient  date,  “  let  there  be  light,” 
nor  sounding  them  in  vain,  since 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  we  may 
already  say,  “  there  is  light.”  To 
the  abridgment  of  the  history  the 
author  has  annexed  brief  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Zuinglius,  they  having  been  the 
principal  actors  in  the  great  work 
of  reformation.  These  sketches 
are  drawn  with  precision,  fidelity 
and  candour,  and  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  every  intelligent  reader, 
who  will  discover  in  them  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  these  illustrious 
men.  He  will  be  filled  with  admi¬ 
ration  at  beholding  these  Christian 
heroes  contending  with  difficulties 
far  more  formidable  than  the  fa¬ 
bled  labours  of  Hercules,  more 
terrible  than  Gorgons,  Hydras 
and  Chimseras  dire.”  He  will 
clearly  perceive  that  nothing  short 
of  omnipotence  could  have  enabled 
them  to  shake  a  system  to  its  foun¬ 
dation,  and  partially  to  overturn  it, 
which  all  the  power,  and  passions, 
and  prejudices  of  mankind  had 
supported  for  ages.  That  these 
men,  and  their  illustrious  coadju¬ 
tors  were  imperfect  mortals,  and 
of  like  passions  with  others,  and 
that  some  sharp  strifes  existed  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  was  the  case  with 
Christ’s  immediate  disciples,  is 
readily  conceded:  but  the  conces-  i 
sion  serves  only  to  raise  our  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  success  of  tiieir  un¬ 
dertaking:  the  feebleness  of  the  j 
weapons  displays  more  clearly  the  j| 
mighty  hand  that  wields  them. 
With  some  human  failings,  how-  j 
ever,  were  combined  in  these  chain-  ’ 
pions  many  of  the  heroic  f|iialities  I 
that  adorn  our  nature;  with  daunt-  | 
less  intrepidity  they  braved  the  i 
menaces  of  unrelenting  bi^try,  ’ 
and  set  those  thunders  at  defiance,  j 
which  had  so  long  appalled  the  ; 
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he.arts,  and  regulated  the  destinies 
of  nations;  nor  did  they,  by  a  dis¬ 
interestedness  without  example, 
when  their  influence  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful,  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
accumulate  fortunes,  or  leave  to 
their  descendants  lofty  titles  of 
distinction.  No  man  among  them 
was  his  holiness,  his  eminence,  or 
his  grandeur.  Just  emerging  from 
a  long  night  of  darkness,  and  gra¬ 
dually  delivered  from  a  load  of 
prejudices  rendered  venerable  by 
duration,  they  at  first  were  unable 
to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of 
scholastic  theology,  to  admit  without 
hesitation  the  full  radiance  of  truth. 
Cautiously  and  conscientiously 
feeling  their  way,  they  sometimes 
substituted  one  error  for  another. 
Consubstantiation  supplanted  the 
former  absurdity,  and  absolute  de¬ 
crees  without  any,  or  very  slender 
modifications,  were  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  away  the  doctrine  of 
human  merit.  But  these  obnox¬ 
ious  aberrations  subsisted  only  for 
a  season,  and  were  afterwards  so 
far  qualified  or  abandoned,  as  to 
cause  no  essential  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  Churches. 
Consubstantiation,  as  well  as  some 
other  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  been,  if  not  formally, 
at  least  virtually  given  up,  or  con¬ 
siderably  modined  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  their  divines;  and  as  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  school,  they  have  been  s<»  fre¬ 
quently  diluted,  softened  and  dis¬ 
claimed,  that  they  have  ceased  to 
wear  that  formidable  aspect,  which 
was  calculated  to  alarm  many  so¬ 
ber  Christians — uav  Calvin  him- 
self  woidd  probably  have  hesitated 
in  afiixing  that  meaning  to  some  of 
his  expressions,  for  which  his  zea¬ 
lous  disciphs  have  so  earnestly 
contended.  About  a  year  before  he 
published  his  Institutes,  he  wrote 
a  preface  to  the  Gallican  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
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he  clearly  maintains  tne  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption.  By 
one  Christ,’^  says  he,  “  the  whole 
human  race  were  reconciled  unto 
God.  To  that  inheritance,  (namely 
of  the  Father’s  kingdom)  we  are 
called,  without  respect  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  &c.  JS*o  one  is  exclu¬ 
ded,  who  but  receives  and  embra¬ 
ces  Christ  as  he  is  offered  by  the 

_  w 

Father  for  the  salvation  of  all.” 
Praefat.  in  Gall.  ^dit.  Nov.  Tes. 
1535.  By  comparing  also  his  de¬ 
finition  01  predestination,  Inst.  1. 
iii.  c.  21.  sec  7.  with  his  comment  on 
the  words  of  St.  John,  “  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  &c.”  we  must 
perceive  that  his  ideas  were  not 
recise  or  settled  on  this  subject, 
n  commenting  on  the  xxiv.  M att.  he 
says,  “  Quamvis  ergo  iniquitatem, 
&c.”  ‘‘  Although  the  love  of  many, 
being  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
their  iniquities,  shall  fail,  yei 
Christ  admonishes,  that  this  obsta¬ 
cle  also  must  be  overcome,  lest 
the  faithful,  being  weakened  by 
evil  examples,  should  start  back. 
Therefore  he  repeats  that  saying, 
that  none  shall  be  saved,  but  he 
that  shall  strive  lawfully,  so  as  to 
persevere  unto  the  end.’’  And  in 
his  Institutes,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  §  9. — he 
clearly  delivers  his  opinion  of  ori¬ 
ginal  sin  or  of  man’s  departure 
from  righteousness  in  these  words. 
“  Uno  ergo  verbo  penitent! am,  in¬ 
terpreter  regeneration  em,  cujus  non 
est  alius  scopus,  nisi  ut  imago  Dei, 
quse  per  Adami  transgressionem 
foedata,  et  tantum  non  obliterata 
fuerat,  in  nobis  reformetur.”  “  In  a 
word,by  repentance,  I  mean  regen¬ 
eration,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is, 
that  the  image  of  God,  which  had 
been  tarnished,  and  nearly  de¬ 
faced  by  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  might  be  formed  anew  in 
us.”  No  Episcopalian  will  object 
to  these  sentiments  of  Calvin,  and 
if  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  he 
appears  to  abandon  them,  let  us 


charitably  attribute  these  real,  or 
apparent  contradictions  to  the  na¬ 
tural  march  of  every  reformation 
from  inveterate  errors,  and  preju¬ 
dices,  when  the  rays  of  truth  break 
gradually  only  upon  the  mind. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  first  reformers  upon  these,  and 
some  other  subjects  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  furnished  matter 
for  Bossuet’s  history  of  the  va¬ 
riations  of  the  Protestant  Church¬ 
es,”  which  the  celebrated  Basnage 
has  proved  very  satisfactorily  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  work  of 
laboured  insignificancy. 

Mr.  Allen  has  materially  added 
to  the  value  of  his  abridgment  by 
annexing  a  succinct  account  of  the 
three  ^eat  and  principal  reform¬ 
ers.  Their  differences  on  some 
points  weighed  against  their  agree¬ 
ment,  in  all  that  are  essential,  are 
nothing  more  than  dust  in  the  bal¬ 
ance;  and  what  the  mild  and  sa¬ 
gacious  Melancthon  says  of  predes¬ 
tination  we  may  safeW  adopt  res¬ 
pecting  them  all.  Officium  aga- 
mus,  et  disputationes  de  Prsedes- 
tinatione  seponamus.”  “  Let  us 
do  our  duty,  and  cease  to  dispute 
about  Predestination.”  The  dif¬ 
ferences  among  Christians,”  says 
Bishop  Horne,  “  about  less  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  prove  the  truth  of 
those  great  and  fundamental  points, 
in  which  they  all  agree,”  and  he 
advises  us  to  apply  to  contentions 
about  these  differences  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  addressed  by  Adam  to 
Eve  after  their  mutual  accusations 
and  upbraidings: 

“  But  rise;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  biamM  enough  elsewhere;  but 
strive 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  others  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe.’* 

MUton. 

C.  H.  W. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Review.] 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  IPSAMBUL# 

As  the  temple  of  Ipsambul  has, 
in  all  probability,  been  covered 


The  Temple  of  Ipsambul.  S8S 

with  sand  two  thousand  years,  or  rection  with  the  sanctuary,  each 
more,  our  readers  will  not  be  dis-  eight  feet  by  seven.  The  sanctua- 
pleased  with  the  description  of  it.  ry  is  twenty-three  feet  and  a  half 
‘  From  what  we  could  perceive  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide.  It 
at  the  Arst  view,  it  was  evidently  contains  a  pedestal  in  the  centre, 
a  very  large  place;  but  onr  aston-  and  at  the  end  four  colossal  sitting 
ishment  increased,  when  we  found  figures,  the  heads  of  which  are  in 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  inagnifi-  good  preservation,  not  having  been 
cent  of  temples,  enriched  with  injured  by  violence.  On  the  right 
beautiful  intajrlios,  painting,  colos-  side  of  this  great  hall,  entering  in- 
sal  figures,  &c.  We  entered  at  to  the  temple,  are  tw^o  doors,  at  a 
first  into  a  large  pronaos,  fifty -seven  short  distance  from  each  other, 
feet  long,  and  fifty -two  wide,  sup-  which  lead  into  two  long  separate 
portedby  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  rooms,  the  first  thirty -eight  feet 
in  a  line  from  the  front  door  to  the  ten  inches  in  length,  and  eleven 
door  of  the  sekos  (See  Plate  43.).  feet  five  inches  wide;  the  other  for- 
Each  pillar  has  a  figure,  not  ty-eight  feet  seven  inches,  by  thir- 
unlike  those  at  Medinet  Aboo,  teen  feet  three.  At  the  end  of  the 
finely  executed,  and  very  little  in-  first  are  several  unfinished  hiero- 
jured  by  time.  The  tops  of  their  glyphics,  of  which  some,  though 
turbans  reach  the  ceiling,  which  is  merely  sketched,  give  fine  ideas  of 
about  thirty  feet  high:  the  pillars  their  manner  of  drawing.  At  the 
are  five  feet  and  a  half  square,  lateral  corpers  of  the  entrance  into 
Both  these  and  the  walls  are  cov-  the  second  chamber  from  the  great 
cred with beautifulhieroglyphics, the  hall  is  a  door,  each  of  which  leads 
styleof  which  is  somewhat  superior,  into  a  small  chamber  twenty-two 
or  at  least  bolder,  than  that  of  any  feet  six  inches  long,  and  ten  feet 
others  in  Egypt,  not  only  in  work-  wide.  Each  of  these  rooms  has 
manship,  but  also  in  the  subjects;  two  doors  leading  into  two  other 
they  exhibit  battles,  storming  of  chambers,  forty -three  feet  in  length, 
castles,  triumphs  over  the  Etfiio-  and  ten  feet  eleven  inches  wide, 
pians,  sacrifices,  &c.  In  some  pla-  Fhere  are  two  benches  in  them, 
ces  is  to  be  seen  the  same  hero  as  apparently  to  sit  on.  The  most 
at  Medinet  Aboo,  but  in  a  differ-  remarkable  subjects  in  this  temple  ' 
ent  posture.  Some  of  the  columns  are,  1st,  a  group  of  captive  Ethio- 
are  much  injured  by  the  close  and  pians,  in  the  western  corner  of  the 
heated  atmosphere,  the  tempera-  great  hall:  2d,  the  hero  killing  a 
ture  of  which  was  so  hot,  that  the  man  with  his  spear,  another  lying 
thermometer  must  have  risen  to  slain  under  his  feet,  on  the  same 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty  degrees,  western  w  all:  Sd,  the  storming  of 
The  second  hall  is  about  twenty-  a  castle,  in  the  western  corner 
two  feet  high,  thirty-seven  wide,  from  the  front  door.’ — pp.  211. — 
and  twenty -five  and  a  half  long.  213. 

It  contains  four  pillars  about  four  Such  is  the  interior.  The  des- 
feet  square:  and  the  walls  of  this  cription  of  the  exterior  follows, 
also  are  covered  with  fine  hiero-  ‘  The  outside  of  this  temple  is 
glyphics  in  pretty  good  preserva-  magnificent.  It  is  a  hundred  and 
tion.  Beyond  this  is  a  shorter  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty- 
chamber,  thirty-seven  feet  wide,  in  six  feet  high;  the  height  from  tfie 
which  is  the  entrance  into  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of 
sanctuary.  At  each  end  of  this  the  door  being  sixty-six  feet  six 
chamber  is  a  door,  leading  into  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  door 
smaller  chambers  in  the  same  di-  twenty  feet.  There  are  four  enor- 
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mou8  sitting  colossi,  the  largest  in 
Egypt  or  mibia,  except  the  great 
sphinx  at  the  pyramids,  to  which 
they  approach  in  the  proportion  of 
near  two  thirds.  From  the  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  elbow  they  measure  fif¬ 
teen  feet  six  inches;  the  ears  three 
feet  six  inches;  the  face  seven  feet; 
the  beard  five  feet  six  inches; 
across  the  shoulders  twenty -five 
feet  four  inches;  their  height  is 
about  fifty-one  feet,  not  including 
the  caps,  which  are  about  fourteen 
feet.  There  are  only  two  of  these 
colossi  in  sight,  one  is  still  buried 
under  the  sand,  and  the  other, 
which  is  near  the  door,  is  half  fal¬ 
len  down,  and  buried  also.  On  the 
top  of  the  door  is  a  colossal  figure 
of  Osiris  tw^enty  feet  high,  with  two 
colossal  hieroglyphic  figures,  one 
on  each  side,  looking  towards  it. 
On  the  top  of  the  temple  is  a  cor¬ 
nice  with  hieroglyphics,  a  torus 
and  frize  under  it.  The  cornice 
is  six  feet  wide,  the  frize  is  four 
feet.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  row 
of  sitting  monkeys  eight  feet  high, 
and  six  across  the  shoulders.  They 
are  twenty -one  in  number.  This 
temple  was  nearly  two-thirds  bu¬ 
ried  under  the  sand,  of  which  we 
removed  thirty-one  feet  before  we 
came  to  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 
It  must  have  nad  a  very  fine  land¬ 
ing-place,  which  is  now  totally  bu¬ 
ried  under  the  sand.  It  is  the  last 
and  largest  temple  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock  in  Nubia  or  Egypt, 
except  the  new  tomb.’ — p.  213,  214. 

Mr.  Belzoni  observes  that  the 
heat  on  first  entering  this  temple 
was  so  great  that  they  could  scarce¬ 
ly  bear  it,  and  the  perspiration 
from  their  hands  was  so  copious  as 
to  render  the  paper  bv  its  dripping 
unfit  for  use.  On  tlie  first  open¬ 
ing  that  was  made  by  the  removal 
of  the  sand,  the  only  living  object 
that  presented  itself  was  a  toad  of 
prodigious  size.  The  inanimate 
objects  within  were  the  figures  of 
two  lions  with  hawks’  heads,  as 


large  as  life,  and  a  small  sitting 
human  figure.  — 


[From  the  Christian  Herald.] 


INTERESTING  FACT.  , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  lierald. 


Sir — The  following  anecdote  was  re¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
knew  the  fact,)  in  a 
for  prayer.  I  hope  you  will  consider 
it  sufficiently  interesting  to  insert  in 
the  Christian  Herald,  and  oblige, 


- ,  (who 

social  meetinp' 


A  Subscriber. 


A  gentleman  residing  in  the 
western  part  of  this  state,  a  few 
years  since,  had  sent  two  of  his 
daughters  to  Litchfield  for  an  edu¬ 
cation.  While  they  were  there 
God  was  pleased  to  bless  the  place 
with  a  revival  of  religion.  The 
news  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  their 
father.  He  was  much  troubled  for 
his  daughters;  apprehensive  (to  use 
his  own  words)  that  their  minds 
would  be  afiected,  and  they  be 
frightened  into  religion. 

He  had  been  informed  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  striving  with 
them,  and  that  they  were  inquiring, 
with  the  deepest  solicitude,  the 
way  of  eternal  life. 

Alive  (as  he  thought)  to  their 
happiness,  and  determined  to  allay 
their  fears  and  quiet  their  distres¬ 
ses,  he  sent  a  friend  to  Litchfield 
with  positive  orders  to  bring  them 
immediately  home,  that  they  might 
not  be  lost  to  all  happiness  and 
hope,  and  consigned  to  gloom  and 
despondency. 

The  messenger  departed  on  this 
errand  of  their  father’s  love.  He 
arrived — ^but  was  too  late.  God 
had  baptised  them  both  with  his 
Spirit  and  adopted  them  into  his 
family,  'fhey  had  chosen  Christ 
for  their  portion,  and  had  resolved 
that  whatever  others  might  do, 
they  would  serve  the  Lord.  They 
looked  at  both  sides  of  the  great 
question — they  looked  at  the  world, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
they  looked  to  Gnd  and  the  glO' 
ries  of  immortality,  and  with  an 
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eye  full  fixed  on  heaven,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  live  for  eternity.  They 
saw  their  chief  happiness  to  con¬ 
sist  in  loving  and  serving  God. 
They  discovered  that  Religion 
never  was  designed  to  make  their 
pleasures  less” — that  it  commends 
and  approves  every  rational  en- 
jovment  which  the  world  can  af¬ 
ford,  and  add  others  of  a  higher 
and  more  exalted  nature,  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  which  the 
world  cannot  take  away. 

They  returned  to  their  father^s 
—not  overwhelmed  (as  he  expect¬ 
ed)  with  gloom  and  despondency, 
but  with  hearts  glowing  with  gra¬ 
titude  to  God,  and  countenances 
beaming  with  a  heavenly  serenity 
and  celestial  hope.  Indeed  they 
rejoiced  in  the  Lord. 

They  told  their  father  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  their  souls — 
that  they  were  pilgrims  here — they 
kept  in  view  tne  bright  fields  of 
promise  as  they  traversed  this  de¬ 
sert  of  sin,  and  were  looking  for 
that  city  which  hath  foundations. 

Soon  after  their  return  home 
they  were  anxious  to  establish  fa¬ 
mily  worship.  They  aff'ectiohate- 
ly  requested  their  father  to  com¬ 
mence  that  duty.  He  replied,  that 
he  saw  no  use  in  it.  He  had  lived 
very  well  more  than  fifty  years 
without  prayer,  and  he  could  not  be 
burthened  with  it  now.  They  then 
asked  permission  to  pray  with  the 
family  themselves.  Not  thinking 
they  would  have  confidence  to  do 
it,  he  assented  to  the  proposition. 

The  duties  of  the  day  being  end¬ 
ed,  and  the  hour  for  retiring  to  rest 
having  arrived,  the  sisters  drew 
forward  the  stand,  placed  on  it 
the  Bible — one  read  a  chapter — 
they  both  kneeled — the  other  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer.  The  father  stood 
— and  while  the  humble  fervent 
prayer  of  his  daughter  was  ascend¬ 
ing  on  devotion’s  wing  to  Heaven, 
his  knees  began  to  tremble;  his 
nerves  which  nad  been  gathering 


strength  for  half  a  century  could 
no  longer  support  him — he  also 
kneeled,  and  then  became  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  floor.  God  heard  their 
prayer,  and  directed  their  father’s 
weeping  eyes  (which  had  never 
shed  teai*s  of  penitence  before)  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Happy  family— a  believing  fa¬ 
ther — and  believing  children!  \^ose 
God  is  the  Lord! 

FRANCE. — Education. 

Extracts  from  a  French  Publica¬ 
tion  on  Education. 

Such  has  been  the  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  within  the  last  three  years 
7120  new  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  these  schools  con¬ 
tain  204,000  children;  they  were 
not  only  countenanced  but  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  government.  If  these 
exertions  are  continued  for  ten 
years  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole 
population  of  France  will  be  taught. 

A  work  has  been  published  at 
Paris,  by  Madame  Quignon,  de¬ 
tailing  the  plan  of  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion  (the  British  system)' for  girPs 
schools.  Madame  Quignon  is  the 
directress  of  a  school  of  500  girls, 
in  which  there  is  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  for  fonning  teachers. 
The  journals  tell  us  that  no  per¬ 
son  could  be  better  qualified  tnan 
this  lady,  both  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  system,  to  compose  a 
manual  of  its  modes  of  instruction. 

.  The  Royal  Medical  Society  (So¬ 
ciety  Royale  de  Medicine)  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  has  proposed  as  a  prize  300 
francs,  to  be  decreed  in  the  public 
sitting  of  1821  to  the  author  of  th^ 
best  work  on  the  physical  education 
of  children.  — 

GREECE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Corfu, 
of  Wth  October. 

A  LAR«E  school  has  recently 
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been  established  at  Santa  Maura, 
for  mutual  instruction.  The  first 
professor  is  M.  Athanasios  Politis, 
a  native  of  Santa  Maura,  a  youn« 
man  distinguished  by  talent  and 
patriotism.  The  archbishop  of  this 
celebrated  island  has  taten  this 
important  establishment  under  his 
protection,  and  he  is  himself  na¬ 
med  the  director-general.” 

Letters  from  Bucharest  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  say,  that  the  school  for 
mutual  instruction  establislied  at 
Jassy  by  M.  Cleobulas  continues  to 
prosper  under  the  enlightened 
protection  of  the  reigning  Prince 
of  Moldavia,  and  of  the  archbish¬ 
op  of  the  same  country. 

Four  young  Greeks  who  went 
out  of  this  school  are  arrived  at 
Constantinople;  they  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  patriarch,  who  has 
given  them  the  necessary  recom¬ 
mendations  to  form  schools  at  Chi¬ 
os,  Patmos,  and  Candy. 

The  school  at  Jassy  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter  at  first. 
It  was  opened  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  has  rapidly  increased 
till  the  number  of  children  at 
length  amounts  to  1 00,  and  will  be 
much  greater  if  local  circumstan¬ 
ces  permit.  M.  Cleobulas  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  Normal  school  also, 
from  wlience  the  persons  were 
sent  to  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  places  in  Greece,  some 
of  which  are  stated  above-  Many 
teachers  are  likewise  preparing  for 
the  Crimea,  who  will  hereafter 
correspond  with  the  parent  school. 
It  is  indeed  an  object  much  to  be 
desired,  to  constitute  tins  as  a 
central  institution  for  all  these 
countiies.  The  lessons  are  partly 
translated  into  the  Moldavian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  we  hope  to  see  schools 
established  soon  in  all  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  Moldavia.  Pri¬ 
mary  instruction  is  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  through  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lution. 


South  Africa — Bible  Societt^ 

A  LETTER  from  His  Excellency 
Sir  R.  S.  Donkin.  K.  C.  B.  to  Lord 
Teignmouth,  of  August  last,  an¬ 
nounces  the  formation  of  a  Bible 
Society  in  that  colony.  A  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
throughout  that  colony. 

His  Excellency  assured  the 
meeting  that  “  during  the  time  I 
may  administer  this  government, 
no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my 
pai-t  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  throughout  Southern 
Africa.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  paramount  du¬ 
ty  by  which  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  impart  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  I  shall  be  render¬ 
ing  an  essential  service  to  this  co¬ 
lony,  if  I  can  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  system  which  shall  introduce 
Christianity,  and  consequently  ci¬ 
vilization,  amongst  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribes;  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  very  far  off,  when  those  who 
are  now  heathen  savages  shall  be 
converted  into  civilized  Chris¬ 
tians. 

GERMANY. - THE  JEWS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mn 
Friedenburge  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawtrey,  Secretary  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

BerliUy  September  27,  1819* 
My  very  dear  Sir, 

As  I  knew  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
already  informed  you  of  our  safe 
arrival  at  Berlin,  1  was  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  wait  till  I  had  some  impor¬ 
tant  matter  to  communicate,  than 
to  hasten  my  communication.  I 
shall  now  in  this  letter  retrace  the 
history  of  the  last  two  months,  and 
lay  before  the  Committee  those 
occurrences  and  subjects,  which 
either  have  a  reference  to  their 
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grand  object,  or  seem  otherwise 
deserving  their  notice. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  six 
days,  we  arrived  the  SOtii  of  July 
at  Cuxhaven*  On  board  the  ship, 
I  employed  my  time,  when  well, 
with  the  translation  ot  Mr.  Marsh’s 
tract.  Search  the  Scriptures,  into 
German,  which  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  published  here,  at  tne  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  Tract  Society.  We 
immediately  proceeded  up  the 
Elbe.  The  31st,  we  landed  near 
a  village  on  the  Danish  side  of  the 
river,  being  obliged  to  wait  for  tho 
return  of  the  tiood  to  carry  us  up 
to  Hamburgh.  We  were  edified 
by  the  simplicity  and  piety  of  the 
country  people.  One  of  them  in¬ 
formed  us,  tnat  their  minister,  who 
resides  in  a  neighbouring  little 
town,  was  a  very  good  man.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  taken  some  tracts, 
we  called  on  him.  Though,  no 
doubt,  a  good  and  pious  man,  he 
was  so  overawed  by  the  distance 
which  has  been  kept  for  ages  be 
tween  Jews  and  Christians,  and  by 
the  obstacles  which  both  parties 
resent  against  a  happy  union,  that 
e  refused  to  accept  either  tracts 
or  a  Hebrew  Testament. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  August, 
we  went  to  Hamburgh,  and  re¬ 
joiced  to  find  the  English  chapel, 
where  service  was  just  performing. 
After  service  several  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  remained.  Among  these, 
Messrs.  Jackson,  two  most  amia¬ 
ble  characters,  expressed  their  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  object  of  our  mis¬ 
sion,  by  the  cordial  treatmeiit  we 
received  from  them.  Mr.  Jackson, 
jun.  was  eager  to  have  as  many 
tracts  as  I  could  spare.  1  there¬ 
fore  left  him  the  whole  little  store, 
together  with  one  Hebrew  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  as  we  stayed  in  Ham¬ 
burgh  till  the  4th,  we  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  he  had  several  opportu¬ 
nities  of  distributing  books  to  Jews 
that  came  into  his  counting-house. 

I  hope  by  this  time  they  stand  in 


direct  correspondence  with  you. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
supply  them  with  our  books,  as 
Hamburg  is  the  residence  of  20,000 
Jews,  (the  fifth  of  the  population,) 
most  of  whom  subsist  by  commerce. 
Pious  merchants,  I  conceive,  have 
it  more  in  their  power  to  spread 
the  Holy  Scriptures  among  that 
mercantile  people,  the  Jews,  than 
professed  Missionaries. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  we  arriv¬ 
ed  at  this  place.  Called  on  Mr. 
5'  ose,  who  gave  us  a  most  cordial 
reception.  His  conversation  ex¬ 
hibited  such  a  zeal  for  the  cause, 
and  such  a  readiness  to  be  active 
in  promoting  it,  as  I  have  seldom 
witnessed.  He  related  to  us  the 
whole  history  of  the  conversion  of 
Mr.  Reich,  which  made  me  still 
more  regret  that  I  arrived  not  ear¬ 
ly  enough  to  have  a  meeting  with 
him.  I  have  since  had  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  converse  with  his  wife,  and 
tind  her  a  most  amiable  character, 
and,  blesssd  be  God,  under  the 
hands  of  a  most  excellent  lady. 
Her  two  children  and  sister,  all  of 
whom  were  baptised  on  the  same 
day  with  lier  and  her  husband,  are, 
likewise,  under  the  instruction  and 
government  of  well-informed  and 
Christian  persons. 

I  presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  J. 
Jeenicke  the  one  copy  of  Adams’ 
Jewish  History  in  the  name  of  our 
Society,  for  which  that  dear  old 
servant  of  God  was  not  a  little 

thankful.  Madame - is  a 

woman  of  great  prudence,  and  her 
acquaintance  with  the  more  res¬ 
pectable  Israelites  of  tliis  place 
enables  her  to  assist  me  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  gaining  access  to  them; 
a  matter,  believe  me,  of  uncommon 
difficulty.  She,  however,  from 
motives  of  caution,  and  because  of 
the  existing  persecutions,  has  ad¬ 
vised  to  desist  calling  on  the  Jews 
at  present.  I  follow  her  advice 
the  more  willingly,  as  I  perceive 
the  necessity  of  gaining  a  greater 
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volubility  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
continent — the  idol  of  the  more 
enlightened  Jews.  To  begin  with 
the  Jews  directly  at  religion,  and, 
when  conversing  on  religion,  to 
begin  with  them  at  the  more  offen¬ 
sive  doctrines  of  it,  would  shut 
every  door  to  your  agent  in  this 

fJace.  He  must  become  their 
riend,  iheir  family  friend,  before 
he  can  have  any  prospect  of  work¬ 
ing  effvjctually  as  their  enlightener. 
I  have  had  several  visits  from 

the  young  proselyte,  Mr. - i*,  a 

young  man  of  many  valuable  qual¬ 
ities.  The  committee  by  this  time 
know  the  resolution  he  has  taken 
of  continuing  in  his  trade.  When 
he  came  to  communicate  it,  I  had 
just  a  letter  by  me  from  Frankfort 
on  the  Mayne,  stating  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Basle  had  prohibited 
the  reception  of  proselytes,  and 
that  Mr. — ^might  stay  at  Berlin 
for  the  present,  on  if  gone,  be  re¬ 
called.  There  has  also  been  with 
me  a  young  Jew,  whom  God  has 
led  to  the  truth  in  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  way.  He  is  the  son  of  a 

banker  in - ,  who  died  a  few 

years  ago,  and  left  him  sole  heir  to 
his  property.  About  a  year  ago  he 
came  to  Berlin  on  his  business, 
and  fell  sick.  It  so  happened  that 
the  attendant  that  was  procured 
for  him  was  a  Christian,  and  a  se¬ 
rious  Christian.  This  man  was 
happy  enough  to  gain  his  patient’s 
confidence.  His  ear,  how  ever,  was 
still  deaf  to  the  truth.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  w^aiter  had  already  given  up 
all  hopes  of  making  an  impression 
on  this  person,  wlien  one  day,  to 
his  joyful  surprise,  he  found  him 
reading  in  the  New  Testament 
with  his  face  all  bathed  in  tears. 
The  young  Jew'  embraced  him  and 
said,  “  Now'  I  believe  the  things 
you  so  often  have  spoken  of!”  He 
then  related  that  he  had  seen  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  repeatedly  in  a  dream, 
kindly  nodding  with  his  head  to- 
w'ards  him  from  the  cross.  TTzts 


led  him  to  read  the  Bible.  I  ob- 
served  to  him  that  it  would  have 
been  a  doubtful  sign  of  his  conver. 
sion,  had  his  dream  or  vision  been 
unattended  with  this  blessed  ef¬ 
fect.  He  told  me  several  weighty 
reasons  which  detained  him  from 
making  immediately  an  open  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christ;  but  I  was  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  thankfulness  vith 
which  he  took  a  letter  from  the 

Messrs. - ,  who,  I  told  him, 

would  be  glad  to  converse  with  him, 
and  to  assist  him  in  acquiring  cor¬ 
rect  notions  on  the  subject  of  true 
Christianity.  The  next  morning 
he  departed  for —  ,  where  I 

trust  he  will  never  forget  the  great 
things  the  Lord  has  revealed  to  him 
here,  and,  in  due  time,  become  a 
monument  of  glory  to  God.  There 
are  also  three  Jewish  brothers  of 
- .  One  of  them  has  been  bap¬ 
tised  already,  and  the  other  two 
under  religious  instruction.  The 
eldest  is  a  young  man  of  preat  ac¬ 
quirements.  I  wish,  and  hope,  and 
pray  for  more  of  such  subjects. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  8th 
inst.  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  village 
of  Mantua,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  Bishop  of 
this  diocess,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wharton, 
D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
invited  to  the  chair  of  the  Profes- 
I  sor  of  systematic  Theology,  in  the 
I  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro- 
!  testant  Episcopal  Church  at  New 
I  Haven,  Con.  which  it  is  understood 
he  has  declined  accepting. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  9  Bishops,  200 
Presbyters,  and  46  Deacons. 

The  diocess  of  New  York  is  the  . 
largest,  having  77  Clergymen,  an 
the  diocess  of  Maryland  is  the  se¬ 
cond,  having  51. 


